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We understand that upwards of 100 persons pass- 
ed between Philadelphia and Trenton, on Monday, 
on the new Rail Road. 





[From the Philadelphia Gazettc.} 

Paiwapetrsia and Trenton Ratt Roap.—On Sa- 
turday last this road was opened, the whole distance 
being twenty-eight miles. It commences a short 
distance from Kensington,and the regular operations 
of cars will run daily ; the first starting from ‘Tren. 
ton at half past 7, A. M. and Morrisville at 8 
with horses, the second from Trenton at 2 v’clock, 
P. M. and Morrisville at half past 2, with locomo. 
tive. 

The first line*from Philadelphia, will leave a half 
past 8, Ac-M. with locomotive, and the secoud line 
at 2 P.M. with horses. 

This line is of great importance to this city, end 
we gener facilitate the traveller to and from New 

ork. 





(For true New Yorx Amenican.] 

Mr. Editor :—The following is a synopsis of se- 
veral articles which appeared in the Brooklyn Star, 
on the subject of ‘‘the Long Island Railroad.” As 
tis proper, at this tme, that the statements which it 
contains, and the views which it takes should, if 
true arid sound, be generally known, or if untrue 
and illusory, that they should be contradicted and 
exposed, I beg you will give them publicity. 

The enterprize is one of cunseguence. Whether we 
regard its probable revenne, or its promised local 
and general benefits, it is a matter of interest. 

Achain of Railroad is in a state of forwardness, 
from Boston tothe City of Washington, with the 
exception of one link, which is tobe supplied by 
the praggoed work, or by a Railway from Stoning. 
ton to New York, on the main, of 150 miles in 
length, at a probable cost of $60,000,000, and 
which chain must finally extend from our Eastern 
to our Southern and Western borders! 

_ Local attention has been drawn to this important 
link ; and the public attention must be drawn to, and 
brought to bear onit, from the actual necessity of the 
case. Of the vast utility of this work, either in a Na- 
tional or local sense, nothing further need be said, un- 


04//ges from $6 to $3, it would be 





less it be to request a due inspection of accurate! 


maps end charts of the coast and waters, to satisfy 


every m:\n. I shall therefore proceed to another branch 
of the su: ¥ect. 

Of the p.robable cost of this improvement, with 
the requisite outfit, it may be proper to state here, 
that it will not exceed the capita! of $1,500,000, 
named in the charter, which is a very good one. And 
the folluwing data will enable every one to form a 
speculative opinion of its income, for himself, viz : 

Annual amount paid for the conveyance 
of paasengers between Newport, Provi- 
dence, and New York, at $6 per passen- 
ger, is about $475,000. Reducing the char- 
237,000 

Annual sum paid for the carriage of 
passengers by steamboats, between Sto- 
nington, Norwich, New London, the vari- 
ous townson the Connecticut River, and 
New York, is about 

Annual amount ptid for the conveyance 
of passengers, each way, on Long Island, 
is about 

Annual sum paid forthe transportation 
of produce and merchandize, each way, 
on the Island, is about $147,000, of which 
at least half would be carried as now, 

Annual amount paid for the freight of 
light goods, between the towns on the 
main, above named, and New York, wa- 
known !—nominally, I will compute it at 
the sum of $20,000, half of which would be 


260,000 


58,000 


73,000 


10,000 
$638,000 
The present population of Long Island is about 
90,000 ; and the present assessed value of its real 
esta e, is about 22,000,000 of dollars. : 

The distance from New-York to Boston, by this 
route, would be within 208 miles; to Stonington, 
within 123; to Saybrook, within 103; to Oyster 
Pond Point, within 102; and to Greeaport, within 
94 miles. . 

The last named place is one of the deepest, safest 
and best harbors in America; at all times easy of 
access and departure ; and it is contemplated this 
point will form the eastern depot and termination of 
the road. 

The width of Long Island Sound opposite Roceo 
Point, 2 miles west of Greenport, is less than 10 
miles. Between Stoningion and Oyster-Poud Point, 
the distance is not less than 24, nor more than 28 
miles. Greenport is west of the mouth of Connec- 
ticut River about 5 miles. 

Bv the proposed line, passengers and light goods 
can be sent from New York to Boston within 12 
hours ! to Stonington within 7 1.2 ; to Saybrook with. 
in 6 1.2; and to Greenport within 5 1-2 hours. 

lt is thought, by some persons, that the revenue of 
this railway promises to be larger, rateably to its 
cost, thanthat of any work of the, kind, for which a 
charter has yet been obtained in the United States. 
Without admitting, or controverting this point, I shall 
close this article with a few’ statistics and facts, ac- 
cessible to the knowledge of every man who may be 
disposed to examine the subject, which will aid the 
public in forming a correct opinion. 

“The Boston & Providence Railroad,” when com. 


‘“*The Stonington Railroad,” when finished, with 
double track, it is computed, will cost $26,000 per 
mile. 

** The Camden & Amboy Railroad,” when perfec- 
ted, with double track, will cost $36,000 per mile.— 
And this work, by its charter, is obliged to pay the 
State of New Jersey $30,000 yearly; to compete, as 
relates to merchandize and produce, with a Canal of 
deep cut, connecting the rivers Delaware and Rari- 
tan, which, cost $2,500,000, or pay an interest on the 
capital invested therein, as the case may be; and 
may have to compete with the New Jersey and the 
Philadelphia and Trenton Railroads. 

«The Mohawk & Hudson Railway” has cost $90,-. 
000, and bits fair to cost $100,000 per mile, before 
it is got quite right, 

On Some of these works there are ascents of from 
20 to 37 feet in the mile! 

**The Long Island Railroad,” when finished, with 
double track, with no ascents on it worth naming, 
will cost, independently of outfit, about $13,000 per 
mile. 

By these statements, it will appear, the last named 
work will cost less than half, to the mile, of what the 
others, averaged, ere to cost! 

On this fact, the friends of the latter confidently 
rely. 

Supposing a passenger is to start from New York 
to Boston, vis Long Island and Stonington; that he 
is to pay three cents per mile for his transit; would 
not the profit of his conveyance be twice as great to 
the Road costing $15,000, as to the one costing $30,- 
000 per mile? Unless it is to be supposed the land 
owner, the capitalist, and the public at large canuot 
see, or cannot appreciate the case under examina- 
tion, then will the wanting link in the grand chain 
of Atlantic frontier Railroad be speedily forged, with 
immense benefit to New York, Long Island and the 
nation, and with great profit to the proprietors. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
New York, 31st Oct., 1834. 


w. 





Weens anv Loose Sronses in Hiedways.— 
Very few of our readers, we presume, know 
that the following is in the Revised Statutes 
of this State. 
Tt shall be the duty of overseers of high- 
ways in each town, to cause the Noxious 
Weeds, on each side of the highway within 
their respective district, to be cut down or 
destroyed twice in each year,—once before the 
first day of July, and again before the first day 
of September ; and the requisite labor shall be 
considerd highway work. 

«It shall be the further duty of the overseers 
of highways, once in every month from the 
first of April until the first day of December, 
to cause all the Loose Stones lying on the 
beaten track of every road within their respec- 
tive districts to be removed ; and to cause the 
monuments erected, or to be erected, as the 
boundaries of highways, to be kept up and re- 











— with double track, isto cost $30,000 per 
mile. 


newed, so that the extent of such roads may be. 
publicly known.” 
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COLUMBIA RAILROAD, 8. C. ~ 

Report of A. A. Dexter.and C.°E. Detmold, 
Civil Engineers, to the Committee on the 
Preliminary Survey of the Upper Route of 
the Columbia Railroad—September, 1834. 


To Messrs. Hart, Blanding, Clark, Boatwright, Ewart, and 
and Wallace, Committee of the Railroad Company. 
GenTLemen,—Agrteeably to the arrangement 

made with you on the 11th day of July, we 

roceeded toZan examination of the route for a 
ailroad between Columbia and Branchville, 
and having completed the same, now have the 
honor to submit to you, with the accompany- 
ing maps and profiles, the following report : 
Our examinations commenced on the south 
side of the Congaree Bridge, and the first 
bench mark, being the base, or zero, of the 
profiles and vertical measurements, is on the 
west wing wall of the abutment. 


We conceive it practicable to carry the road 
across the river, on the superstructure, over the 
present carriage way of the bridge, at an ex- 
pense materially less than that of the construc- 
tion of a new viaduct. As the engines would 
of course remain on the south side of the river, 
the motion of the cars, or loaded wains, con- 
ducted by horse power, on the smooth surface 
of the railway, and restricted to a low rate of 
motion, could not injuriously affect the stabi- 
lity of the fabric, strengthenéd as it would be 
by the introduction of additional tie beams, and 
foundation pieces for the railroad. The noisy 
tumult of waters in the falls, beneath the 
‘bridge, would probably render the sound pro- 
duced by the motion of cars overhead al- 
most inaudible to horses, or other animals, 
— below ; at least, we should appre- 

end no danger or inconvenience on that ac- 
count. 

In case it were decided to adopt this plan otf 
passing into town, the roof now on the bridge 
might be raised, and suffered to remain, with 
an alteration in the structure of the bracing, 
although perhaps in the end it would prove 
better economy to dispense entirely with the 
roof, and lay the rails upon a floored surface, 
zinced, or tightly caulked, like the deck of a 
vessel, so as effectually to protect the interior 
from the weather. 

An objection to crossing the river on the 
tee grt bridge, is the necessity, as will be seen 

y reference to the profile, of introduciug a 
grade for horse power, in- overcoming the as- 
cent from the bridge to the hill at Wingard’s. 
The length of this grade will be 1100 feet, and 
will terminate in a deep excavation, where 
some heavy cutting will be necessary in mak- 
ing room for the double tracks, and other fix- 
tures requisite at the terminating station of 
the locomotive road. Inasmuch, however, as 
horse power will be necessarily resorted to in 
mage the cars across the river, a further use 
of this agency between the bridge and the’ 
station would not be seriously objectionable, 
but for the steepness of the ascent, (1 81-100 
in 100,) which will make a division of the 
load, brought over the river, necessary at the 
foot of the plane. 

As we expressed to you, in our communica- 


tion of the 14th August, a great deal of careful 
examination will be necessary in determining 


between a crossing of the river at this point, in 
the manner we have mentioned, or elsewhere 
below, on an independent viaduct; and ow 


,examinations not having been extended toa 


survey of the lower crossing, we are not pre- 
pared, at present, to give an opinion on this 
important_ question. 

e are inclined to believe that a considera- 
ble saving in the cost.of embankment and ex. 
cavation, on the route surveyed, could be effect- 
ed by a location crossing the river at Granby. 
Our data for this opinion, however, rests on the 
vague basis of the general formation of the 
country; nothing definite ean be advanced till 
subsequent and accurate investigations, con- 
ducted by the company, shall place the whol 


el 


“subject, with all its bearings, before the engi- 





neers... 1) 
Mr, M‘Lané’s road, already established for 
horse power, offers the means of transit for 
goods from the north side of the river to the 
upper part of the town, supereeding the ne- 
cessity of any examinations, on our part, of 
the profile of this side of the valley of the 
Congaree. At some future day, should the 
exigencies of business require it, an inclined 
plane, with stationary power, could be advan- 
tageously established, between the river and 
the main street, and in case of an extension of 
the road northwardly, the impossibility of 
using locomotive power on this part of Mr. 
M‘Lane’s road may render such an improve- 
ment necessary. 

From about half a mile beyond Wingard’s, 
a. straight line may be attained to Congaree 
Creek, which may perhaps be crossed most 
advantageously above the confluence, with Six 
Mile creek, although sufficiently near the junc- 
tion to avoid the high ground between the 
two, extending to within half a mile of the 
fork of the creeks. The line will of course 
pass on the north side of the creek, to the east 
of the ridge on which Taylor’s negro houses are 
situated. 

An altitude of about 18 feet will be necessa- 
ry in crossing the bed of the creeks, in order to 
diminish the steepness of the ascents, and to 
save expensive excavation, which will also 
afford a secure elevation above the high fresh- 
éts which at times prevail. 

The bed of the creek is twenty-six and a 
half feet below our base. Crossing the creek 
We encounter the low ridge which. divides it 
from the swamp contiguous. This swamp, 
however, is above overflow, the general height 
being about 14 feet below base. Leaving the 
swamp, which, where crossed by the survey, is 
about halfa mile in width, the difficulty of rising 
out of the deep valley of the Congaree presents 
itself; a difficulty which, involving the possi- 
ble necessity of an inclined plane, was of no 
ordinary character, and demanded unusual at- 
tention in the examinations. 

The dividing ridge between the Edisto and 
Congaree rivers, we ascertained to be about 
400 feet above the bed of the latter stream. 
Owing to the various streams which put into 
the Congaree river, such as the Congaree 
creek, Thom’s creek, Savannah hunt, &c., we 
find the valley on this side very irregular in 
extent, diminishing somewhat between the 
creeks, and widening as the several vallies of 
the tributaries merge into the general depres- 
sion. Not aware of the great altitude of the 
ridge, and hoping an ascent for locomotive 
power might be obtained, by bearing up on the 
side of the valley, as it falls off towards the 
river, and into Thom’s creek, we pursued our 
line, passing out of the Congaree creek swamp 
on a low spur or ridge of pine land, at Dr. 
Taylor’s; thence, in a very circuitous course, 
continually ascending, passing near Mr. But- 
ler’s and Mr. Hogabook’s, crossing the Edisto 
road, and leaving it to the left, subsequently 
re-crossing the same, and leaving it with 
Jones’s road, at about half a mile south of the 
fork, on the right, and, finally, attaining 
an altitude of 380 feet above the Con- 
garee creek swamp, in a distance of only 9 
miles ; upwards of 250 feet of which is to be 
overcome in the first five miles. 

Not only does the steepness and length of 
the ascent, which would for the first five miles, 
even with 52 feet cutting, rise at the rate of 1 
in 100 or 52 8-10 feet per mile, render this route 
impracticable, but the absolute necessity of 
frequent curves, of short radius, in following 
the irregular conformation of the valley, en- 
tirely forbids a location in this direction. 

Our attention was next directed to a route 
keeping entirely in the valley of Thom’s creek, 
and following up the same, along the bed of 
the stream, crossing the creek immediately 
above Mr. Herman Geiger’s mill pond, and 
passing on a ridge forming a plane of remark- 











ably uniform rise, and apparently favorable: 
between the main. creek and a branch of the 
same, leaving the breaks of Savannah hunt a 
little to to the left, and reaching an elevation 
of 252 feet at J. Sitilus’s. This route is favor- 
able in direction, but is not practicable for lo- 
comotive power; the rise in the first two 
miles from the crossing of Thom’s creek is 
216 feet. 

, At the head of the valley of Wm. Geigér’s 
creek, (a branch of Congaree creek,) the ground 
rises abruptly. There is no possibility of se- 
lecting a passage for locomotive power in this 
direction. 

The result of our examinations leads us de- 
cidedly to the opinion that an inclined plane, 
with stationary power, affords the only practi- 
cable means of overcoming the ascent from the 
valley of the Congaree. 

# A favorable route for the plane may be rea- 
dily selected in the valley of Thom’s creek. 

The ground is well adapted to the purpose 
at the head of the valley of the main creek ; 
the ground abruptly putting up in a basin-like 
form with great uniformity of ascent. It will, 
of course, be desirable to accumulate as much 
of the rise in the plane as may be practicable, 
in order to allow a favorable graduation for 
locomotive power in overcoming the remainder 
of the elevation. 

We have laid down upon the profile a gra- 
duation for stationary power, of one in seven- 
teen, for 3237 feet, overcoming a rise of 190 
40-100 feet, and leaving a grade of $0 feet in a 
mile for some distance above and below the 
plane. 

The length of the inclined plane on the 
Charleston road is 3,800 feet, comprising an 
elevation of 182 feet, with a descent of 1 in 
150, or 36 feet in a mile, for a distance of two 
and a fourth miles from the foot of the plane. 

In future explorations, conducted with view 
to a final location, it would be well that a tho- 
rough examination be made of the head valley 
of Wm. Geiger’s Mill Creek, which, from its 
greater length, and abrupt declivity from the 
very summit of the ridge, may possibly afford 
even a more favorable position for an inclined 
plane than that of 'Thom’s creek. 

The advantage of an abundance of timber 
and mills convenient{will tend greatly to faci- 
litate the construction and lessen the cost of the 
plane. 

Although, as occasioning an interruption in 
the line of locomotive transportation, an in- 
clined plane is to be avoided, if possible, yet, 
the delay and expense attending its operation; 
where all the fixtures are complete, and the 
mode of operation properly systematized, ‘are 
far less than would be supposed, especially 
from a partial observation of the plane on the 


operation before it was finished, is not yet fully 
completed, in rery particular. A number of 
hands employed in filling in the road, construe- 
tion of work-shops, &c., are supposed*by pass- 
ing observers. to be; attached to the plane, al. 
though but temporarily employed, and in no 
wise connected with the operations of the ma- 
chinery, 

It is well known that two eminent engineers, 
Messrs. Rastrick and Walher, recommended 
the adopticn of stationary power on the whole 
line of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, 
in preference to locomotive engines, as subse- 
quently adopted. Messrs. R. and W. estima- 
ted the saving in expense of transportation, by 
using stationary, instead of locomotive power, 
at about thirty-four per cent of the cost, and 
at 30 per cent of the amount. In the rival 
statements of Messrs. Locke and Stephenson, 
made after the successful application of loco- 
motive power to the road, the saving in favor 
of locomotive power, in the cost of transporta- 
tion, is plac 
annual expense at $9 per cent. These esti- 
mates made for the whole line, employing un- 
interruptedly the same kind of power, are not 
strictly applicable to an insulated instance of 











Charleston and Hamburgh road, which, put in. 
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yet we think, as formed from actual compara- 
tive performance of stationary and locomotive 
engines, upon roads where both kinds of power 
were used; these estimates are entitled to cou- 
sideration. Even in the most unfavorable 
light, they place the cost of transportation with 
stationary power at only 269-1000 of.a penny 
per ton per mile ; say it should even be four 
cents per ton per mile in this Case. By 
the chartered rates, the price is seven cents 
and seven mills per ton per mile, so that a 
handsome profit should be left to the proprie- 
tors. Mr. Stephens, the managing engineer of 
the. stationary engine of the Charleston road, 
has politely assisted us in obtaining some mi- 
nute practical information regarding the 
amount of goods which can be transported 
over the plane in a given time, with the actual 
daily cost attending its operation. 

We find that working constantly twelve 
hours, the engine could pass over the plane, of 
freight both ways 552 tons, say, of cotton, go- 
ing only one Way, 1728 bales, the amount of 
all expenses of the engine and plane, including 
allowance for wear and tear of machinery, is 
$15 96 per diem, being at the rate of $3,46-100 
per ton per mile. One of the highest estimates 
we have seen of the cost of transportation by 
stationary power, is that of Benjamin Wright, 
Esq., made fromthe actual performance of 
work on. the railroad of the Hudson and Dela- 
ware Canal Company, which, on a length of 
sixteen miles, has five steam stationary en- 
gines, and three long self-acting planes. He 
estimated the cost per ton per mile to be from 
84 to 34 cents; but, it is admitted that there 
was a want of economy in the management of 
the work. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the subject of 
stationary power, in the endeavor to place it 
fairly before you, and will conclude by reitera- 
ting the observation expressed in our letter of 
the 14th instant, that, ‘we are fully convinced, 
when the prospects of trade and travel will 
warrant the construction of a road of this ex- 
tent, the intervention of a single inclined plane 
should offer no impediment to the prosecution, 
and cannot affect the final success of the enter- 
prize.” 

It is a fact not generally considered, that 
there is not a single railroad of any extent in 
Great Britain, and but few in this country, 
which operate entirely without the aid of sta- 
tionary power. 

At the Baptist Meeting house, near Mr. 
Pool’s, is the summit height of the profile— 
the elevation being 364 feet above base, and, 
as we ascertained from the height of the road 
at Branchville, 511 feet above tide wa‘er at 
Charleston.. This point, nine milés from the 
Conhgaree creek swamp, at Dr. Taylor’s, is si- 
tuated on®a narrow ridge, from which the 
ground falls abruptly on the right and:left of 
the line, and more easily in the direction of the 
survey;.the deep breaks of Savannah Hunt 
and Sandy Run, forming the depression on one 
side, and of Wm. Geiger’s Mill Creek and Big 
Bull Swamp on the other. 

Over this point the line’ must necessarily 
pass, and from the altitude here attained, 
which is 69 feet in a distance of two miles and 
one-third from the head of the plane, as well 
as from the broken face of the profile, conse- 
quent upon the crossing of various depressions, 
this part of the route will be unusually expen- 
sive in graduation, with a rise of twenty-six 
feet in the mile for a part of the distance. 

‘The deepest cutting will be about feet, 
but the soil generally a light sand, and with 
the appearance of continuing thus for fifteen or 
twenty feet, which we understand to be the 
fact, from the wells dug in the country. 

From ‘this point, our profile, as we proceed 
on the dividing Ridge, between the heads of 


favorable appearance. As the plan- 
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breadth of the Ridge, our line naturally seeks 
a passage on the high ground directly through 
it, and near the barn which stands at the head 
of a Jarge break of Sandy Run. In compliance 
with a request of Capt. ‘l'aylor, not to pass with 
the survey through his cultivated land, which 
could not be done without injury to the crop, 
(a consideration which induced us in several 
instances to take a circuitous route to avoid 
planted grounds,) we passed along the fence, 
to the right of the plantation, thereby conside- 
rably diminishing the favorableness of the 
profile, and adding much to the length of the 
line, and irregularity of direction. From 
Capt. Taylor’s to Mr. Williams’s, situated on 
the narrow dividing ridge between Little Bull 
Swamp and Big Beaver Creek, the line passes 
over a fair country, and continues uninterrupt- 


siderable depressious, passing near and to the 
tight of Mr. Hildebrand’s, and to the left of Mr. 
Hook’s field, to the old Kennely road, which 
we strike about one mile below Mr. Hook’s. 

The line subsequently follows nearly in the 
general course of the road, on the dividing ridge 
between Limestone and Cawcaw Swamps, 
crossing the latter at Jamieson & Glover’s 
mill dam, three miles from Orangeburg. 

From the head of the plane to the descent 
into the Cawcaw, embracing a distance of 
about twenty-five. miles and a half, there will 
be no rise in the graduation to exceed one in 
two hundred, or twenty-six feet in the mile. 

Occasional excavations, (in a light soil,) of 
from ten to twenty feet, and some> high work, 
or embankment, of an equal altitude; will be 
necessary. ‘he ridge, although it preserves 
its general height with some uniformity of 
elevation, is, nevertheless, occasionally depress- 
ed, and broken by the head breaks of lateral 
tributaries to the streams between which it is 
situated, and the alignment of: the road will 
necessarily present frequent curvatures, al- 
though of large radii. 

The whole of this route is supplied with an 
abundance of excellent timber, at present from 
its general remoteness to established mills, of 
little or no value toits possessors. Should the 
same liberal spirit of gratuitous dispensation 
which prevailed on the line of the Charles- 
ton road, actuate the proprietors on this route, 
we may expect a material saving to the com- 
pany. 

The natural descent from the ridge into the 
Cawcaw is long and rapid, being for two miles 
at the rate of forty-eight feet to the mile. In 
order to reduce the natural profile to a grade 
favorable for slocomotive power, some heavy 
excavation must be encountered on the summit 
of the ridge, and elevated work, probably to 
the height of twenty-five feet, will be necessa- 
ry in crossing the Caweaw. 

Long and careful examination at this point 
eau alone determine the most favorable cross- 
ing of this depression,—and the location must 
be made, less with a reference to a narrow 
and advantageous formation of the swamp, 
than to.a long and easy descent from the 
ridge, whereby a saving in expensive exca- 
vation and high work may be effected. 

Whether the final examinations may fix the 
location at a point near to, or below the pre- 
sent bridge on the Bull Swamp road, we can- 
not now determine; but, owing to the forma- 
tion on the opposite side, we think it will be 
necessary to cress. the stream as low at least 
as the bridge, in order to maintain a!favorable 
direction and profile in the subsequent course, 
which, in order to avoid the elevated bridge on 
which Orangeburg is situated, should leave the 
village to the left, and pass on the side of the 


the whole| 





edly favorable, with tew exceptions, of incon-| 


preference to an increased distance with a mor 
easy profile. pel eee 

The yillage of Orangeburg is 89 94-100 feet 
above base, and 57 38-100 feet above Glover’s. 
and Jamieson’s mill dam, on the Cawcaw. 
To pass directly through the village, thou; 
feasible, would occasion, in addition to the in- 
creased expense of graduation, a depth of 
cutting in the streets incompatible with the 
convenience of the citizens, in the passage of 
ordinary conveyances, rendered the more ob- 
jectionable from the proximity in passing of 
the locomotive engines. 

By reference to the profile, the of the coun- 
try may be seen from Orangeburg to Branch- 
ville, Hf Bae the river road, on which our survey 
was conducted, with a view to avoiding @ 
passage through occasionally cultivated lands, 
and the thick woods, and bays, which would 
have greatly prolonged our field labors, in an 
unhealthy season, and having been of, but 
little or no advantage in forming the estimates, 
or determining the probable location. 

Undoubtedly, the route leaving Orangeburg 
to the left should cross the River road, and 

ass into the pine land, back to the River 
and plantations, where the uncommon. even- 
ness of surface and the abundance of timber 
give this part of the line peculiar advantages, 
not surpassed by the same extent of country 
on any part of the Charleston road. 

The line may terminate directly at the 
company’s depot in Branchville, and connect, 
by means of a curve of ample radius, with the 
turn out, or side track, already established,— 
or a new lateral road may be constructed, at 
the intersection of the branch, exclusively ap- 
propriated to the cars from Columbia. 

he height of the surface of the railway at 
Branchville is 184 feet above tide water at 
Charleston, and 13 1-100 feet below the top of 
the wing wall of the Congaree Bridge; conse- 
quently, the latter point is 147 feet above tide 
water at Charleston,—and the summit of the 
ridge passed over by the survey, at Mr. Pool’s, 
511 feet above tide. 
On the profile, which for a great part of the 
distance presents a fair average of the face of 
the country, will be found .a line. of gradua- 
tion. Where partial changes on the aspect of 
the profile may be expected to ensue from 
future and thorough examinations in the estab- 
lishing of the final location, we have indicated 
the same by remarks and lines, shaded blue, 
on the profiles; and in our estimates, which 
are based on the line of graduation there 
established, we have made due allowances for 
them.} 
Before proceeding to estimate the probable 
cost of this work, it is proper to furnish our 
opinion regarding the plan of construction 
which a wise economy would recommend,’ 

The plan of pile construction, as adopted 
on the Charleston road, taking into view the 
peculiar character of the country, and the 
limited resources.of the company, was not 
only judiciously applied, and well adapted. to 
the purpose, but was indeed the only one which 
could have suecceded at the time, as there was 
not, at that early period in the history of rail- 
roads, sufficient confidence in the community 
regarding such enterprizes, to have allowed 
the adoption of a more expensive plan of con- 
struction, with the least probability of success. 
The advantage gained by the company is this 
that now, having, by the completion and full 
success of their great enterprise, established 
their work in the solid and permanent estima- 
tion of the public, they are enabled, without a 
useless expenditure in the original plan, to 
furnish from the Revenues of the road the 
means of ijs perfection. 





hill, in the cultivated grounds, towards the 
river. We do not wish to be understood as 
pronouncing a route leaving the village te 
right impracticable. A sharp rise of thirty- 
five feet to the mile, with not more than thirt 
feet excavation, would enable us to.a Pish 
e 








ull. Swamp and Sandy Run, assumes a more 
even. 
tation 


of Capt. Wm. Taylor, about two miles 


the route in that direction, but we give t 







Now that the superiority of railroads over 
every other means of transportation is gene- 
rally acknowledged, and their advantages well. 
Foe ic Nea gverr. Thats appreciated 

ily evidences given of their gaining 
the seuhdanes of the community, it becomes: 
s, in deciding upon a plan of construction, to 
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be gov by other considerations than those 

“saving in the first cost, when there is ne- 
cessarily involved, as a consequence, a large 
subsequent expenditure in repairs, and the 
more perfect adaptation of the road to the pur- 
poses of transportation. 

But that which most decidedly renders the 

neral plan of the Charleston road inexpedient 
or the work under consideration, is the great 
and marked difference in the character of the 
soil and country, in the two routes; in the 
first case, for a greater part of the distance 
confined to a low, flat, and occasionally inan- 
dated country, interspersed with numerous 
ponds, morasses, and swamps, in the treache-y 
rous depths of which an incalculable amount 
of earth, transported from remote distances, 
to form the embankments, would have been 
swallowed up; and in the other case, nearly 
throughout the line, passing over a dry and 
elevated region of country, with an un ulating 
profile of the natural surface, in the necessary 
reductions of which earth will be afforded for 
the construction of the embankments. 

The occasional use of the truss or bridge 
work in the deep depressions may be advanta- 
geously resorted to, and will afford both a 
substantial and economical construction, and 
also allow a more rapid prosecution of the 
work than would be practicable in the plan of 
earthen embankments, which, especially in 
loose soils, occupy much time in acquiring a 
solid basis and thorough‘ stability. 

(To be continued.) 





New-York anv Ear Raitroap.—We are author. 

ized to publish the following correspondence. 
Owseo, Tioca Co., Oct, 14, 1834. 
Hon. Wm. H. Sewarp: 

Sir,—The. undersigned, citizens of the county of 
Tioga, having a deep interest in the success of the 
projected railroad from N. York to lake Erie through 
*he southern tier of:counties of tis State, take leave 
+0 request an. expression of your opinion in relation 
to that (to us) all-importantimprovement. From the 
situation in which you stand, as a candidate for the 
office of Guvernor-of this State, an ,expression of 
your sentiments upon this subject is rendered a mat 
ter of peculiarintérest to the citizens of the southern 
tier of counties, a section of country which has hith. 
erto been effectually excluded from all participation 
in the benefits of our system of internal improve. 
ments. As citizens of that section of the State, and 
not as political partizans, we request an expression 
of your sentiments upon this suvject, and we hope 
that our request may not be considered as intrusiv. 
or ill timed, especially as we sve daily allusions iv 
the public prints to your supposed. hostility to. thie 
measure. tag 

We are, Sir, very respectfully, 

Your obed’t serv’ts, 
Eleazer Dana, Jas. Pumpelly, 
William Platt, L. A. Burrows, 
Gurdon Hewett, Harmon Pumpelly, 
Charles Pumpelly, Wm. A. Ely, 
Geo. J, Pumpelly, George Bacon, 
Robert Johnson, Charles Talcott. 


Auburn, Oct. 20th, 1834. 

GentLemen,—Y our copamunication requesting the 
expression of my opinion in relation to the projected 
Railroad from Lake Eric to the Hudson River, thro’ 
the Southern tier of counties, hus been received. I 
cannot be surprized that you have made this appli. 
cation, when, as you say, you sce daily allusions in 
the public prints to my supposed hostility to that 
measure. Yet, Gentlemen, you must be aware that 
those who are are engaged in misrepresenting my 
views, will equally endeavor to prevent credit being 
given to the sincerity of opinions expressed upon a 
subject of engrossing interest at such atime. Anx- 
ious as Iam to correct such misrepresentations, I 
eould not bring myself to appear in public, even for 
that purpose, had I not learned trom sources entitled 
to my confidence, that the views of Gov. Marcy have 
been solicited and are confidently promised hy his 
political friends to be laid before the electors. Un. 
der reek clrgempernnans, it would — e be unjust 
to generous and confiding party who have made 
their candidate, to suffer the great cause which 
‘maintain to receive injury from my silence. — 
You however, Gentlemen, will bear witness, that I 
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yield 
It is wholly’untrue that I am hostile to the projected 





‘public, and that in doing so, 


tion connected with that improvement, had no re- 
ference whatever to the merits of the project itself, 
but was founded upon peculiar considerations 
growing out of the single question presented, & man- 
ner in which it came before the Senate, but in which 
my judgement was not in the least influenced by any 
unfriendly feeling to the Rail Road. On the contra- 
ty, lean freely state to you, Gentlemen, that I am 
and ‘ever have been the advocate of the system ofin- 
ternal improvements by means of Rail Roads and 
Canals : that I regard it as one of the most impor- 
tant duties of the Gcvernmentt as fast as its devel- 
oping resources will allow, to prosecute such a 
system of improvements of that description as will 
enable all the different sections of the couswtry to 
enjoy, equally as possibie, the advantages of a 
speedy comuirunicetion with the great commer- 
cial metropolis of the State. I cannot doubt that 
the increased wealth and ability of the state, 
improved by a revision of the entire administra. 
tion of the canal revenues, would allow us to resume 
and push to a successful completion this eminently 
important system. Among those improvements 
which arc most indispensable to the great object 
of securing to this State the precious boon of the 
trade of the western States I have long believed one 
of the most desirable, is a werk which would con- 
nect Lake Erie with the Hudson River, passing 
though the Southern tier of Counties, and which 
would give to the city of New York the advantuges of 
the great Western trade at all seasons of the year, 
and particularly at those seasons of the year, when, 
without such a work, that trude must flow through 
different channels to a Southern port. To secure 
this trade was the great object of the system of in- 
ternal improvements, projected and commenced by 
that distinguished public benefactor Dewitt Clinton. 
Experience has shown that this object has not been 
entirely accomplished, and I have no belief that it 
wiil be, until the improvement mentioned by you, to. 
gether with others of a similar character in other 
sections of the State, shall be completed. It is cer- 
tainly a consideration of much weight, that the sug- 
gested Railroad will bestow upon the Southern:coun. 
ties through Which it will pass, advantages’ similar 
to those enjoyed by other parts of the State, where 
similar public improvements have been accomplish. 
ed. That it is practicable, Iam happy to learn, will 
be satisfactorily established by the surveys recently 
made under the direction of that experienced en- 
gineer Judge Wright, 
With these opinions in its favor, you may be assu- 
red of my readiness, either as a private citizen or in 
whatever public capacity I may be called to serve, to 
afford every aid in my power, not only to the cen- 
struction ot this work, but to the completion of that 
comprehensivée'and beneficial systera of internal im. 
provements, commenced as I have alrealy mention. 
ed, and thus far continued with a success which has 
astonished ourselves. , 
Iam, gentlemen, with the greatest respect, your 
fellow citizen, W. H. Sewarp. 
Messrs. Eleazer Dana Ja’s Pumpelly 
William Platt Latham A. Burrows 
Gurdon Hewitt Harmon Pumpelly 
Cha’s Pumpelly William A. Ely 
Geo. J. Pumpelly Geo. Bacon 
Robert. Johnson Charles Talcott. 





Application of the Principle of a Balance. 
[Krom the American Journal of Science and Arts.] 
The principle. of a balance is a power. 


plied to mechanics and the arts, 
cability is universal, 
machines now in operation that are not de. 
pendent upon this principle, or to which it 
cannot be beneficially applied. Look at the 
numerous machines employed in the various 
manufactories of Europe and America: how 
diversified, how multiplied, and how complex 
their operations; what a consumption o 
power is required to work or move them; 


to the con this performance. ‘Indeed, what cannot man. 
do on the principle of a balance, and what 
Rail Road from Lake Erie to the Hudson River|\C@9 he do without it. | y 
through the “southern tier of connties. ‘The vote||to exert his power, he — displace the 
which I gave in the Senate upon an incidental ques-||world ; and without it, how hi 





With it, with liberty 


mited would be 
his influence in mechanics and the arts, and 
how small his accessions of power and pro- 
fit derived from that source. I conclude 
my premises (as effects balance causes, and 
causes effects,) by suggesting that some of 
the greatest discoveries yet to be developed 
to the world may, in all probability, be found. 
ed on the powerful and universal principle 
of a balance, which pervades not only me- 
chanics and arts, but every part of the uni- 
verse 





1. AppLication TO MitK1nc.—Fig. 1 re. 
presents a machine for milking. AB re- 
present a light block, five inches long, three 
wide, and an inch and a half thick. CD 
represent a ruler-like piece of wood, or me- 
tal, five inches long, one third of an inch 
thick, and two thirds wide, perforated with 
holes. at, every sixth of an inch from end to 
end. . "This piéce, C D, is to be firmly insert- 
ed, and fastened at right angles in the mid- 
dle of the block A B. E PF, e f, represent 
two similar, strong, light, thin boards, a lit- 
tle curved from their centre, each five inch- 
es long, three wide, and half or two thirds 
of an inch thick. Hh represent the han- 
dles, which can be formed in connection 
with the boards, or attached separate. The 
boards are to have each one mortise, cut 
through its middle, of a sufficient size for 
the easy and regular motion of the ruler-like 
piece C PD. Holes are to be made at right 
angles through the centre of each of these 
mortises, corresponding with those in the 
piece ‘C.D, so that by means of small pins 
or screws, these boards, E F,e f, can be 
moveably hung nearer or farther from the 
block A B,as required. 0 0 0 0, represent 
the spaces between the block A B, and 
boards E F, e f, which the teats are to occu. 
py tobe milked. The sides of the block A 
B, and the inner sides of the boards E F, e f, 
are to be lined with leather, or some other 
soft substance, stuffed with cotton, é&c. so as 
to be elastic and press easy against the teats 
and not injure them. This lining should be 
harder, and project farther, the nearer it 


ful one when ingeniously and judiciously ap-jicomes to the upper sides of these boards 
Its appli-ljand blocks; so that when the pressure is 
There are few if any||given, it will commence at the upper parts 


of the teats and gradually increase down- 
wards, till all the milk is forced out. Instead 
of this stuffed lining, ‘springs, spiral wires, 
or some other elastic substance, may be used ; 
perhaps springs are best. To work this ma- 


, chine, it is to be supported by the hands by 


means of the handles H h, in such a posi- 








their performance; nevertheless, how few 
are the parts, and simple the motions, abso- 








have not sought tis opportunity’ of appearing before 
4 Reis’ a Riri i196 ‘ 





tion that the teats will hang down between 


what expense is incurred, and how great is||the block and the boards at 0 0 0 0, two teats 


each side of the piece C D. Both handles 


; are to be moved inwards and then outwards, 
lutely necessary to answer, if not overrun,lleither fast or slow, so that the operation of 
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milking can be performed or regulated at 
pleasure. When the handles are moved in- 
wards, the two nearest teats to the milker 
will be milked; when moved outwards, the 
two farthest ; and thus, as the motions can be 
so quick, there will almost flow four streams, 
till the operation is performed. Instead o 
communicating the pressure on the outside, 
it may be applied on the inside by altering 
the construction a little. This machine is 
applicable to other purposes allied to the 
operation of milking. The construction, di- 
mensions, weight, and quality of the materi- 
als are variable, but the principle of opera- 
tion @ the same.* . 





2. APPLICATION ‘ro Pumrine.—Fig. 2 re- 
preseats a balance suction or forcing pump, 
for water or.air, wherein there is no loss of 
motion. W represents a body of air or wa- 
ter. A B,a b, represent two similar hollow 
cylinders, whose lower ends are inserted 
perpendicularly, equidistant, and parallel in 
the body W of air or water. P represents 
a pivot, which firmly connects the top of the 
cylinders, and across which the’ balancing 
lever L 1 is to be moveably hung and poised. 
H represents the handle of the lever L 1. 
C c represent two similar piston rods, whose 
upper ends are moveably hung to the lever 
at d d, and to whose lower ends are attached 
either pistons or valves, as-it is designed for 
a suction or forcing pump. D represents 
the pipes of both cylinders, united to convey 
off the air or water. It can be conveyed off 
separately. This is operated by an upward 
and downward motion of the handle H. Any 
equal number of pumps, either suction or 
forcing, of equal dimensions, can, by being 
connected on this principle of a balance, be 
worked or moved by one handle. This ap- 
plication is susceptible of numerous modifi- 
cations. 

. 3, Appiication to Cuurnine.—Fig. 2 
will serve to illustrate its application to churn- 
ing. A,B, a b, represent two churns; C c, 
their dashers or piston-rods ; L 1, the balanc- 
ing lever ; H, its handle; P, its pivot, which 
connects them the same as the cylinder A B, 
ab. It is worked by an upward and downward 
motion of the handle H. This construction 
may be modified into a forcing or piston churn, 
by having a communication at the bottom 
between them, to force the cream alternate- 
ly from one into the other. Instead of two 
churns, one churn resembling those com- 
monly wrought by a crank, with a piston 
through the middle, and an aperture through 
that, would answer the purpose. I am of 
the opinion, that, in churning, the cream 





s ’ stated to the author some doubts as to this 
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would gather sooner, and form butter, by be- 
ing powerfully forced alternately through 
small apertures, than by any other means, 
unless it be by adding some substance, or 
composition that will immediately fetch it. 
Instead of the cream’s being forced from 
one churn into the other and backwards, 
constantly, a small wheel full of holes, (the 
lids of the churns being made tight and fast,) 
might be attached to the lower end of each 
piston-rod or dasher, and made to operate up 
and down, and answer the same purpose, or a 
better than the former method. 
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Fig. 3. 














4. Appuicatron 'ro Wasnine.—Fig. 3 re- 
presents a washing machine. C represents 
the cistern, which can be lined with rollers 
on the two sides A D, to hold the water ana 
the clothes to be washed ; three feet high 
and three wide; A B D, its frame; P, the 
pivot ; LZ, the balance lever; H, its handle ; 
F f, the rods on which the washers, beaters, 
or rollers, are hung ; 0 o represent a beater, 
&c. attached to its rod For f. This ma- 
chine is operated by the upward and down- 
ward motion of the handle H, and can be 
variously modified. 


5. AppLicaTIon To Futtine.—Fig. 3 will 
serve to illustrate its application to a fulling- 
mill or machine. There are two construc- 
tions to this application : a vertical and ho- 
rizontal. Fig. 3 enlarged will represent the 
vertical one. The horizontal one is nearly 
the same as the vertical, only that the lever 
and rods have a horizontal motion, and the 
cistern must be modified a little to answer it. 
In both constructions the operating power is 
to be applied to the handle H. 


Fig. 4. 











6. APPLICATION TO AN AFROSTATIC OR 
Hyprostatic Press.—Fig. 4 represents an 
aerostatic or air, or a hydrostatic or water 
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_— ABCD, its frame; W, the air or 














water cistern, which in shape resembles the 
segment of a hollow sphere or isphere ; 
T, a strong hollow cylinder inserted. in or 
attached to the bottom of the cistern; N n, 
the follower, a strong bar, fitted te move up 
and down in the sides D Bof the frame. To 
this follower is attached the piston P p, which 
is exactly fitted to move up and down in the 
cylinder T, so as to prevent the escape of 
air or water. ‘lhe pressure of this press is 
given between the follower N n, and the side 
of the frame C. E F, e f, represent two 
hollow pipes, whose lower ends are tightly 
inserted into the cistern W. V », two valves 
that exactly cover the lower ends of these 
pipes, and open sufficiently into the cistern. 
R, the pivot of the operating lever, which 
connects the top of the pipes; L J, the ope. 
rating lever; H, its handle; I 7, two rods 
that move up and down in the pipes, whose 
upper ends are moveably hung to the lever 
L 1, and to whose lower ends are attached 
wheels or pistons with valves in their centre, 
opening downwards, exactly fitted to move 
up and down, and not allow the escape of 
air or water. ‘To give the pressure either 
by air or water, it is adwitted into the top 
of the pipes, passes through the valves in 
the wheels and the valves V », until the cis- 
tern is full; the handle H is then to be 
worked, and the water or air will force down 
the piston P p, and consequently the follower 
N n, and press whatever is between it and 
C. To take off the pressure, the air or 
water can be let out of the cistern. Pistons 
might be used in the pipes. This press is 
susceptible of numerous modifications and 
applications. 


7. APPLICATION To Printine.—Fig. 5 re- 
presents a printing machine. A represents 
an oblong table or frame, set full of types, 
and balanced on its axle E e, which supports 
it at aa, moveably in two upright standards. 


Fig. 53 


laid 





H represents the operating handle; M,a 
heavy or solid, oblong, triangular block, as 
wide and long as the table, over which it. is 
to be firmly hung, so that one of its angles 
will run parallel and laterally with its axle 
Ee. The two sides of the block M, imme- 
diately over the types or against which they 
will press, when the handle H is operated, 
must be lined with some elastic substanee, 
in order to give a good impression. The 
types are to be inked by inking rollers, and 
the paper applied by hand or machinery. 
Instead of the table being moveably hung, 
and the block fixed, it may be reversed : the 
table fixed and block moveably hung. In- 
stead of the block being triangular, and ta- 
ble flat, the block may be flat, and the table 
triangtilar. Every motion of the handle H, 
either upwards or downwards, will give an 
impression. H, Srrarr. 








East Nassau, Rensselaer co., N. ¥., April 28, 1834, me) 
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' "(Continued from page 680.) 


We are told that we must not drink at 


meals, lest the fluid interfere with the ope- 


ration of digestion; and of this there need 
The stomach sepa- 
rates and lets off with the most curious skill 
all superfluous fluid through its orifice, while 
it retains the matter fit for digestion. It re- 
tains it in its left extremity, permitting the 
fluid to pass into the intestines, there to sup- 
ply the other wants of the system no less im- 
portant than the digestion. The veterinary 
professor, Coleman, ascertained that a pail 
of water passed through the stomach and 
intestines of a horse at the rate of ten feet 
in the minute, until it reached the cecum. 
Drinking at a stated period after meals, say 
an hour, is at variance with both appetite 
and reason. ‘The digestion is then effectu- 
ally interfered with ; for what was solid has 
become a fluid, (the chyme.) This fluid is 
already in part assimilated ; it has undergone 
the first of those changes which fit it ulti- 
mately to be the living blood ; and the drink 
mixing with this chyme in the inferior ex- 
tremity of the stomach, or first intestine, 
must produce disturbance, and interrupt the 
work of assimilation. 

Looking in this manner upon the very ex- 
traordinary properties of the stomach, we 


sed how natural it was for physicians 


o give a name to the sensibility of which 
‘we have been speaking. The Archeus of 
“Vanhelmont, the Anima of Stahl, were the 
terms used to designate this nature, princi- 
ple, or faculty, subordinate to and distinct 
from. perception ; a notion entertained, and 
more or less distinctly hinted at, by philoso. 


-:phers from Pythagoras to John Hunter. 


, A:modern. philosopher,* of whom, in this 
instance, it would be difficult to say whether 
he be serious or playful, with some plausibil- 
ity, however, asserts that it might be possi- 
ble to carry on the business of life without 
pain. If animals can be free from it an 
hour, they might enjoy a perpetual exemp- 
tion from it. Animals might be constantly 
in a state of enjoyment; instead of pain, 
they might feel a diminution of pleasure, 
and might thus be prompted to seek that 
which is necessary to their existence. 

In the lower creatures, governed by in- 
stinct, there may be, for aught we know, 
some such condition of existence. But the 
complexity and delicacy of the human 


_frame is necessary for sustaining those pow- 


_ ers or attributes which are in correspond- 


' 


ence with superior intelligence ; since they 


_ are not in relation to the mind alone; but in- 
_termediate between it and the external ma- 


terial world. Grant that vision is necessary 
to the developement of thought, the organ 


_ of it must be formed with relation ‘to light. 


“Speech, so necessary to the developement 


, of the reasoning faculties, implies a complex 


“and exceedingly delicate organ, to play on 


the atmosphere around us, 


tie} 


It is not to the 


_ mind that the various organizations are want- 


bik 


ed, but to its condition in relation to a mate- 
rial world. 


The necessity of this delicate structure 
7} beit g admitted, it must be preserved by the 


modifications of sensibility, which sh 
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us into powerfu ' instantaneous activity. 
Could the eye guard itself, unless it pos- 
sessed sensibility greater than the skin? 
Could it guard itself, unless this sensibility 
were in consent with an apparatus which 
acted as quick ‘as thought? Could we, by 
the mere influence of pleasure, or by any 
cessation or variation of pleasurable feel- 
ings, be made alive to those injuries which 
might reach the lungs by substances being 
carried in with the air we breathe ? Is there 
any thing but the sense which gives rise to 
the apprehension of suffocation, that would 
produce the instant and sudden effort which 
could guard the throat from the intrusion of 
what was offensive or injurious. Pleasure 
is at the best a poor motive to exertion, and 
rather induces to languor and indulgence, 
land at length indifference. ‘To say that ani- 
mals might be continually in a state of en- 
joyment, and that when urged by the neces- 
sities of |nature, such as thirst, hunger, and 
weariness, they might only feel a diminution 
of pleasure, is not only to alter man’s nature, 
but external nature also; for whilst there 
are earth,:rocks, woods, and water, for our 
theatre of existence, the texture of our bo- 
dies must be exposed to injuries from which 
they can only be protected by a sensibility 
adapted to each part, and capable of rousing 
us to the most animated exertions. Take 
away pain, and take also away the material 
world, by, which we are continually threa- 
tened wiih injurv, and what, after all, is this 
but imagining a future state of existence, 
instead of that in which mind and matter 
are combined? If all were smooth in our 
path, if there were neither rugged places 
nor accidental opposition, whence should we 
derive those affections of our minds which 
we call enterprise, fortitude, and patience ? 
Independent of pain, which protects us 
more powerfully than a shield, there is in- 
herent in us, and for a similar purpose, an 
innate horror of death. ‘And what think- 
est thou, (said Socrates to Aristodemus,) of 
this continual love of life, this dread of dis- 
solution, which takes possession of us from 
the moment that we are conscious of exist- 
ence?” «T think it, (answered he,) as the 
means employed by the same great and 
wise:.artist, deliberately determined to pre- 
serve what he has made.” 
The reader will,no doubt here observe the 
distinction. We have experience of pain 
from injuries, and learn to avoid them; but we 
can have no experience of death, and there- 
fore the Author of our being :has implant- 
ed in us an innate horror at dissolution, and 
we may see this principle extended through 
the whole of animated nature. ‘Where it is 
possible to be taught by experience, we are 
left to profit by it, but where we can have 
none, feelings are engendered! without it. 
And this is all that was necessary to show 
how the life is guarded:: sometimes by me- 
chanical strength, asin the skull ; sometimes 
by acute sefigation, as in the’ §kin, and in 
the eye ; sombtimes by innate affections of 
the mind, as jn the horror of death, which 
will prevail the voice of nature, when 
we can no logger profit by expérience. 
But the highest proof of beevolence is 
0185 “the chiefest source of 
happiness in ourselves. Eyery creature has 
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and every change is an additional source of 
enjoyment. What is apparent in the body 
is true of the mind also. ‘The great source 
of happiness is to be found in the exercise 
of talents, and perhaps the greatest of all is 
when the ingenuity of the mind is exercised 
in the dexterous employment of the hands. 
Idle men do not know what is meant here ; 
but nature has. implanted in us this stimulus 
to exertion, that she has given to the inge- 
nious aftist—the man who invents, and with 
his hands creates, a source of delight, per- 
haps greater, certainly more uninterrupted, 
than belongs to the possession of higher intel- 
lectual powers, and far beyond any that falls 
to the lot of the minion of fortune. 


We believe that every thinking person 
may have wherewithal in his dwn sphere to 
tutor him, and bring him to the temper of 
mind and belief which we would inculcate. 
Yet there is something peculiarly appropri- 
ate in the study of our own bodies. In che- 
mistry we are so much the agents as to for- 
get the law, and the law itself seems at least 
to intermit. But in the changes wrought in 
the animal frame, the directing power is uni- 
form in its influence, and holds all in harmo- 
ny of action. 

We now learn without difficulty and with- 
out mystery, what is meant by organic and 
animal sensibility. ‘The first is that condi- 
tion of the living organ which makes it sen- 
sible of an impression, on which it re-acts and 
performs its functions. It appears from what 
has preceded that this sensibility may cause 
the blowing of a flower, or the motion of a 
heart. The animal sensibility is indeed an 
improper term, because it would seem to im- 
ply that its opposite, organic sensibility, was 
not also animal; but it means that impres- 
sion which is referred to the sensorium ; 
where, (when action is excited,) perception 
and the effort of the will are intermediate 
agents between the sensation and the action 
or motion. 

We may sum up the inquiry into sensibil- 
ity and motion thus : 

1. The peculiar distinction of a living 
animal is that its minute particles are under- 
going a continual change or revolution under 
the influence of life. Philosophers have ap- 
plied no term to these motions. 

2. An organ possessed of an appropriate 
muscular texture, and of sensibility in ac- 
cordance with the moving instrument, as the 
heart, or the stomach, has the power of ac- 
tion without reference to the mind. ‘The 
term automatic, sometimes given to those mo- 
tions, conveys a wrong idea of the source 
of motion, as if, instead of being a living 
power, it were consequent upon some elas- 
tic or mechanical property. 

3. There are sensibilities bestowed on 
certain organs, and holding a control over a 
number. of muscles, which Combine them in 
action in a,manner greatly resembling the 
influence of. the, mind upon the body, yet in- 
dependent. of the, mind: as the sensibility 
which combines the muscles in breathing. 

4. In the Jast..instance,.a large. class. of 
muscles were combined without volition. But 
loyed, 
as in: the, instinctive: operations .of animals, 
where there. isan impulse,to certain. actions 
not accompanied by intelligence. 7 
_5,, Amotive must exist, before, there are 
voluntary actions,..and -heneex rs 
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instinctive actions in a new-born child. Bul 
we must distinguish here what are perfect at 
first, and what are imperfect and irregular, 
and become perfect by use and the direction 
of the will. The act of swallowing is per- 
fect from the beginning. The motions of 
the legs and arms, and the sounds of the 
voice, are irregular and weak, and imper- 
fectly directed. It is the latter which im. 
prove with the mind. From not knowing 
the internal structure, and the arrangement 
of the nerves, philosophers, as Hartley, sup- 
posed that an instinctive motion, such as 
swallowing, may become a voluntary act. 
Volition in the act of swallowing consists 
merely in putting the morsel within the in- 
stinctive grasp of the fauces, when a series 
of involuntary actions commence, over which 
we have no more control in mature age than 
in the earliest infancy. Swallowing is not a 
voluntary action, and the thrusting the mor- 
sel back with the tongue is like putting the 
cup to the lip. I[t is the preparation for the 
act of swallowing that is voluntary, but over 
the act itself we have no control. 

It is an error to suppose that all muscular 
actions are in the first instance involuntary, 
and that over some of them we acquire a vo- 
luntary power. ‘The power of volition over 
the muscles of the body is provided for by 
appropriate nerves, and no apparatus which 
is not supplied with that particular class of 
nerves can ever by any exercise or study be- 
come subject to volition. A child’s face 
has a great deal of motion in it, very divert- 
ing from its resemblance to expression, be- 
fore there can be any real motive to the ac- 
tion. It will crow, and make strange sounds, 
before there is an attempt at speech. But 
this gradual developement of intelligence 
and acquisition of power ought not to be 
called the will attaining influence over invo- 
luntary muscles; since, in fact, the appara- 
tus of nerves and muscles is prepared, and 
waits for the direction of the mind with so 
perfect a readiness as to fall into action and 
just combination, before that condition or af. 
fection of the mind which should precede 
the action takes place. A child smiles be- 
fore any thing incongruous can enter the 
mind, before even pleasure can be supposed 
a condition of the mind. Indeed, the smile 
on an infant’s face is first perceived in sleep. 


6. All the motions enumerated above are 
spontaneous motions belonging to the inter. 
nal economy ; but the external relations of 
the animal, the necessity of escaping from! 
injury, or warding off violence, require a) 
sensibility suited to those outward impres.' 
sions, and an activity consequent on volition. 
Nothing less than perceptions of the mind, 
and voluntary acts, suited to a thousand cir. 
cumstances of relation, could preserve the 
mener classes of animals,-and man above 
all others, from destruction. 

All these provisions proceed from an ar- 
rangement of nerves and muscles. The 
mechanical adjustment of the muscles and 
tendons is perfect, according to the princi- 
ples of mechanics. The muscles themselves 
possess a different property ; they are irrita- 
ble parts ; motion originates in them. This 
living property of contraction is admirably 
guited, in each particular muscle, to the of- 
fice it hasto perform. In some it is suitable 
that.the muscles should act as rapidly as the 
‘bowstring.on the arrow ; in others the ac. 
ition is slow and regular; in others it is ir- 
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as the functions to which they are sus : 
ent require. The motions of the limbs, the 
motions of the eye, those of the heart and 
arteries, stomach, and bowels, are all differ- 
ent. ‘This appropriation of action is not in 
the muscles themselves, but as they stand in 
relation to the nervous system, and the sen- 
sibilities which impel them. 

We hope, then, by the course we have 
taken, that we have carried the reader to a 
higher sense of the perfection of the animal 
structure. We first drew him to observe 
provisions in the strengthening of the bones, 
the adjustment of their extremities to the 
joints, the course of the tendons, and other 
such mechanical appliances, proving to him 
the existence of intention in the formation of 
the solid fabric of the body. We have then 
explained how that motion is produced which 
was at all times familiar to him, but even the 
immediate causes of which he did not com- 
prehend. We have in the last place shown 
him, that under the term life he has a stil! 
more admirable subject of contemplation in 
the adjustment of those living properties ; in 
the sensibilities differing not so much in de- 
gree as in kind ; and in their appropriation, 
both to the operations of the internal econo- 
my, and to the relations external, and neces- 
sary to safety. 

It is not possible to contemplate these 
things without having the full proof before 
us of the power of the Creator in forming 
and sustaining the animal body. As a man 
with gutta serena may turn his eyes to the 
sun, and feel no influence of light, so may 
the understanding be blind to these proofs ; 
and we may say with the celebrated Dr. 
Hunter, that he who can contemplate them 
without enthusiasm, must labor under a dead 
palsy in some part of his mind, and we must 
pity him as unfortunate. 





Mount Avsurn.—We shall continue to lay 
before our readers intelligence on this subject, 
in the hope that the day is not distant when 
New- York city will have a suitable resting- 
place for the dead. 


At a mevting of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, Saturday, September 20, 1834, 
the Garden and Mount Auburn Cemetery 
Committee, by their Chairman, (Hon. Judge 
Story,) presented the following Report, which 
was read, accepted, and ordered to be printe:l 
in those of the city newspapers whose editors 
may be willing to insert the same. 
R. T. Paine, 

Recording Secretary. 


The Garden and Cemetery Committee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society beg leave 
to submit the following Annual Report for the 
consideration of the Society : 

The committee congratulate the society up- 
on the continued improvement of the garden 
and cemetery, and the additional favor and 
encouragement which the design has received 
frem the public. Before proceeding, however, 
to any particulars respecting this subject, they 
feel it their duty to make a few remarks, in 
order to correct some erroneous notions, which 
pervade certain portions of the community, re- 
lative to the nature and objects of the establish- 
ment. It is by no means uncommon to find 
persons impressed with the belief, that the es- 
tablishment is a private speculation, for the 
private benefit of the members of the society, 
or of the individuals who originally advanced 
the money to purchase the grounds for the gar- 
den and cemetery, and that considerable profits 
have been already realized from it. This no- 






of which the. 
community may obtain ' sy 
and equal terms. No individual has apy pri- 
vate interest in the establishment beyond a; 


may become a proprietor upon paying the usual 
sum fixed for the purchase of a lot. The 
whole grounds are held by the Horticultural 
Society in trust, for the purposes of a garden 
and cemetery ; and no member thereof as such 
has any private interest therein, except asa 
corporator, or proprietor of a lot. 
funds which have been already realized by the 
sale of lots have been devoted to paying the 
price of the original purchase, laying out the 
grounds, enclosing them with a fence, erectin 
an entrance gate and portal, and a cottage, an 
other structures for the accommodation of the 
superintendent, and defraying the incidental 
expenses. The expenditures have already 
amounted, as appears by the treasurer’s report, 
to upwards of twenty-five thousand dollars ; 
and the proceeds of the sales have fallen short 
of this amount by about two thousand dollars ; 
so that as yet the expenditures have exceeded 
the income. It has always been the under- 
standing of the Society, that all funds which 
should be obtained by the sale of lots, should, 
after defraying the annual expenses of the es- 
tablishment, be applied exclusively to the pre- 
servation, repair, ornament, and permanent im- 
provement of the garden and cemetery, and ne- 
ver to thefprivate emolument of any of the mem- 
bers--and indeed this constituted the funda- 
mental“object of those who have become the 
proprietors of lots. It is due also to the gen- 
tlemen, whose public spirit matured the design, 
to state that it was their primary object to ex- 
clude all private speculation and interests from 
the undertaking, and, by a wise and fixed poli- 
cy, to secure all the funds which should arise 
from its success to public purposes of an en- 
during and permanent character. The Society 
has sanctioned these views. It was believed 
that a generous community would foster the 
design, and by a timely liberality in the pur- 
chase of lots, would enable the Society to make 
this beautiful retreat for the Dead at the same 
time the consolation and just pride of the Liy- 
ing. The committee have great pleasure in 
stating that these reasonable expectations haws 
not been disappointed. Mount Auburn has a 
ready become a place of general resort and in- 
terest, as well to strangers as to citizens; ame 
its shades and paths ornamented with monu- 
mental structures, of various beauty and ele- 
gance, have already given solace and tranquil- 
lizing reflections to many an afflicted beart, and 
awakened a deep moral sensibility in many a 
pious bosom. The committee look forward 
with increasing confidence to a steady public 
patronage, which shall supply all the means 
necessary for the accomplishment of all the 
interesting objects of the establishment. _ 
Relying on this patronage, the committee 
indulge the hope that the period is not far dis- 
tant when by the sale of the lots the Societ 
will be enabled to enclose all the grounds wit 
a. permanent wall, to erect a temple of simple 
and classical character, in which the service 
over the dead may be performed by clergymen 
of every denomination: to add extensively to 
the heauty and productiveness of the garden; 
and, above all, to lay the foundation of an ac. 
cumulating fund, the income of which shall be 
perpetually devoted to the preservation, em- 
bellishment, and improvement of the grounds. 
The last object the committee deem of the 
highest importance to the perpetuity of the es- 
tablishment; and it cannot be con 
with too much care and earnestness in all the 
future arrangements of the Society. In addi- 
tion to these objects the committee would sug- 
gest the propriety of making arrangements for 
the admission of water from Fresh Pond into 
the ponds of the cemetery, and, after passing 
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par aspect of the whole scenery. It is be- 
eved that this measure may be accomplished 
at a comparatively small expense, whenever 
the funds of the Society will admit of a suita- 
ble appropriation. In the mean time it seems 
desirable to secure, by some preliminary ar- 
rangements, the ultimate success of the pro- 
ect. 
: The committee would further siate, that by 
the report of the treasurer it appears, that the 
whole number of lots in the cemetery which 
have been already sold is $51, viz. 175 lots in 
18$2, 76 lots in 1833, and 100 lots in 1834; 
and the aggregate sum produced by these 
sales is $23,225.72. The whole expenditures 
incurred during the same years amount to 
$25,211.88. The balance of cash and other 
available funds now in the hands of the trea- 
surer is $5,403.82. The committee are of 
opinion, that reliance may safely be placed up- 
on the future sales of lots to defray the ex- 
mses of the current year; and that, there- 
fore. a portion of the furids now on hand may 
be properly applied to the reduction of the re- 
maining debts due by the Society. 

The committee would further state, that 
since the month of August, 1833, there have 
been ninety-three interments at Mount Au- 
burn; eighteen tombs have been built, sixteen 
monuments have been erected, and sixty-eight 
lots have been turfed and otherwise ornament- 
ed. It is understood that other monuments 
are in progress, and will be erected in a short 
time. 

The committee would further state, that 
finding the grounds at Mount Auburn were vi- 
sited by unusual concourses of people en Sun- 
days, and that the injuries done to the grounds 
and shrubbery were far greater on those occa- 
sions than any other, from circumstances 
which it is unnecessary to mention, they 
deemed it their duty, as well in reverence for 
the day, as in reference to the permanent in- 
terests of the establishment, and a regard to 
the feelings of the community, to make a regu- 
lation prohibiting any persons, except proprie- 
tors and their families, and the persons accom- 

nying them, from entering the grounds on 

undays. The effects of this regulation have 
been highly beneficial. It has not only given 
quiet to the neighborhood, and enabled propri- 
etors and their families to visit their lots on 
Sundays under circumstances of more seclu- 
sion, tranquillity, and solemn religious feel- 
ings ; but it has put a stop to many of the de- 
predations which thoughtless and mischievous 
persons had been too apt to indulge in, in their 
recreations on thatday. Several other regula- 
tions have been made, which experience has 
shown to be indispensable to the due security 
and.uses of the cemetery. ‘The most impor- 
tant of these is the closing the gates at sunset 
and opening them at sunrise. And it may be 
observed of all these regulations, that while 
they allow a free access to the grounds to all 
Visiters at reasonable times, and in a reasona- 
ble manner, they are calculated to prevent any 
desecration of + he under false pretexts, or by 
secret misconduct. 


The committee would further state, that in 
ursuance of the vote of the society at their 
ast annual meeting, they made application to 

the legislature of the commonwealth at its last 
session, for additional provisions to aid the ge- 
neral objects of the Society. The legislature 
accordingly passed an act, entitled “ An actin 
further addition to an act to incorporate the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society,” which 
is entirely satisfactory to the committee. They 
therefore beg leave to recommend, that the So- 
ciety should, by a formal vote, accept the 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Joseru Srory, 
Chairman of the Commitiee. 


The Trial of Lieutenant Fabbitt closed on Thurs. 
day last, and the decision of the Court has been for- 





lubrity of the ponds, as well improve the; 


warded to Waehington, whence it will be made 
known to the public. It bas been stated in the 
newspapers that a sum, between five and six hundred 
dollars, has been raised by subscription, in order to 
pay the expenses incurred by Lieutenant Babbitt in 
defending this suit,—expenses which were large 
enough to deprive him of all his pay and emolu. 
ments for at least a year ortwo. In addition to this, 
we have heard that his counsel, Mr. Loring, after 
the trial was over, refused to receive any remunera- 
tion for his services, although he has spent consider- 
able time in the case, and time too, which to a gen- 
tléman of his profession and business, is very valua- 
ble.—[Boston Courier.] 





OFFICIAL. 
HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ApsuTanT GENERAL’s OFFicr, 
Washington, Oct. 31st, 1834. 
1....Premotions and Appointments in the Army. 
by Tue Presipent of the United States, since the 
publication of the ‘* Order” No. 49, of July 9th, 
1834. 


ORDER 
No. 68. 


1.—Promorions. 
Regiment of Dragoons. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Lucius B. Nerthrop, to be 
Second Lieutenant, 2Ist July, 1834, vice McClure, 
deceased—(brevet Ist July, 1831.) 

First Regiment of Artillery. 

First Lieutenant David Van Ness, to be Captain 23d 
October, 1834, vice Griswold, deceased. 

Second Lieutenant Richard C. Tilghman, to be First 
Lieutenant, 23d October, 1834, vice Van Ness 
promoted. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant David E. Hale, to be Se- 
cond Lieutenant, 23d Oct., 1834, vice Tilghman 
promoted—(brevet Ist July, 1833.) 

Second Regiment of Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant Hugh W. Mercer, to be First 
Lieutenant, 10th October, 1834, vice Armstrong, 
deceased. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Edmund Schriver, to be 
Second Lieutenant, 3lst July, 1834, vice Allen, 
resigned—(brevet Ist Jaly, 1833.) 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Harrison Loughborough, 

to be Second Lieutenant, 10th Oct., 1834, vice 

Mercer, promoted—(brevet Ist July, 1834.) 

Third Regiment of Artillery. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Roswell W. Lee, to be 

Second Lieutenaut, 14th Sept., 1834, vice Brown, 

deceased—(brevet Ist July, 1833.) 

Fourth Regiment of Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant William F. Hopkins, to be First 
Lieutenant, 14th September, 1834, vice Canfield, 
sppointed Assistant Topographical Engineer. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Alfred Brush, to be Se- 
cond Lieutenant, 14th September, 1834, vice Hop- 
kins, promoted—(brevet Ist July, 1832.) 

Second Regiment of Infantry. 

Major Alexander R. Thompson, of the éth regiment, 

to be Major of the 2d Regiment; (vice Whistler, 

promoted :) to rank from the 4th April, 1832. 

Third Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet Colonel James B. Many, Lt. Colonel of the 

7th infantry, to be Colonel, 21st July, 1834, vice 

Leavenworth, deceased. 

Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 

Major William Whistler, of the 2d Infantry, to be 

Lieutenant Colonel, 21st July, 1834, vice Many, 

promoted. 

2—APppPorINTMENTS. 
Staff. 

Assistant Surgeon Edward Macomb, to be Surgeon, 

to take effect lst Nov. 1834, vice Macmahon, re- 

signed. 

John S. Gatlin, tobe Assistant Surgeon, 3d August, 

1834, vice Welsh, deceased. 

George R. Clarke, to be Assistant Surgeon, to take 
effect Ist November, 1834, vice Macomb, pro- 
moted. 

Topographical Engineers. 

Brevet Captain James D. Graham, Assistant Topo. 
graphical Engineer, to be Topographical Engin- 
eer, with the brevet rank of Major, 14th Septem- 
ber, 1834, vice Anderson, deceased. 

First Lieutenant Augustus Canfield, late of the 4th 
Regiment of Artillery, to be Assistant Topo. 
graphical Engineer, with the brevet rank of Cap. 
tain, a September, 1834, vice Graham, pro- 
moted. 


3.—CaswaLTiEs. 
- Ressgnations. : 
Surgeon J. P. C. Macmahon, 30 October, 1834. 
Second Lieutenant James Allen, 2d Artillery 31st 
.. July, 1834, . 
Second Lieutenant Philip St. George Cotke, 2d Ar. 








tillery, lst April, 1834. 
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Brevet Brigadier General Heary Leavenworth, Co- 
— of the 3d Regiment of Infantry, 2lst July, 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel John Anderson, Topo- 
graphical Engineer, 14th September, 1834. 
Colonel Wm. Piatt, Paymaster, 16th August, 1834. 
wager Surgeon Charles B. Welsh, 2d August, 


ber H. W. Griswold, Ist Artillery, 23d October, 


Brevet Capt. Robert L. Armstrong, 2d Artillery, 
10th Oct. 1834. 
Second Lieutenant George W. McClure, Dragoons, 
21st July, 1834. 
Second Lieutenant Theophilus B. Brown, 3d Artil- 
lery, 14th Sept. 1834. 
Brevet Second Lieutenant Geo. D. Dimon,. Ist bx 
fantry, 16th Sep:. 1834. 
2—The officers promoted and appointed, will re—- 
port accordingly, and join their proper stations andi 
companies, without delay ; those on detached ser-- 
vice, or acting under special orders and instructions,, 
will report, by letter, to their respective Colonels.- 
By order of ALeExanpER Macoms, 
Muj. General Comd’g in Chief... 
R. Jones, Adjutant General. 
——————— 
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Cyrus H. M’Cormick’s Improved Reaping 
Machine. 
To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine : 
Dear Sir,—I send you a drawing and 
description of my Reaping Machine, agreea- 
bly to your request. 
Keferences—A, the platform ; B, tongue ; C, eross-bar ; 
D, hinder end of the tongue; e e, projections in front ; F, 
broad piece on each side; G, circular brace; H, diagonal 
brace ; 1, upright post ; J, upright reel post; K, braces to 
upright; L, projection to regulate the width of swarth; 
M, main wheel roughened; N, band and cog wheel of 30 
teeth ; O, band; p, small bevel wheel of 9 teeth; Q, do. of 
27 teeth ; r, do. of 9 teeth ; s, double crank; T, cutter; V, 
vibrating bar of wood, with bent teeth; U, reel pulley ; W, 
reel ; X, wheel of 15 inches diameter ; Y, reel post. 


The platform A is of plank, made fast te 
a frame of wood, for receiving the grain whem 
cut, and holding it until enough has beem 
collected for a sheaf, or more. The projec:- 
tions in front, € e, are two pieces of the plat-.- 
form frame, extending about 1} feet in front,, 
and one or more feet apart. On each out-- 
side of these pieces is to be secured a broad’ 
piece of wood, as at F, by screw bolts, as: 
at 1 1, passing through them and the pro 
jection of the frame. From the end of the 
outer broad piece, nearest the platform, rises 
a circular brace, G, projecting forward, and 
secured to the reel-post, I, by a moveable 
screw bolt. About nine inches in front of 
he screw bolts, at 1 1, are two other movea- 
He screw bolts, as at 2, passing through both 
sroad pieces and the ends of both projec- 
wons, allowing for a rise or fall in adjusting 
he height of cutting; and at about the 
same distance, further on, is to play an axis 
of a wheel to be hung between said pieces. - 
Near each end of this axis is secured an arm 
with two screw bolts, as at 3 3, one of which 
is moveable, as will be seen ; projecting be- 
fore the wheel, where the tongue is made 
fast between them by means of two screw 
bolts passing through all at D. H is a dia. 
gonal brace. On the opposite side of the 
machine is another reel-post, Y, connected 
near the top with a piece, K, on each side, 
with a moveable sctew bolt, and extending, 
one to the end of a piece, L, which is at- 
tached to the outside of the platform, and 
divides the grain to be cut, from that to be 
left standing, the other to the hind erid of the 
platform. T is an upright post, secured to 
the braces of G and H, at 7, by a moveable 
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bolt, bracing the reel-post Y by means of a 

piece, Z, passing diagonally over the reel. | 
5 5 is a strip of cloth about as high as the 
grain, for the purpose of keeping entirely 
separate the grain to be cut from that to be 
left. -On the axis, hung between the hind 
pieces, is a wheel, M, of about two feet dia- 
meter, having the circumference curved 
with teeth to hold to the ground by. N isa 
cog wheel on the same axis, which serves 
also for a band wheel, on which and the 
pulley U the band O works. (The cog wheel 
p working into the cog wheel N, has ano. 
ther cog wheel, Q, on its axle, which works 
into another small pinion, as at r, attached 
to the double crank s. These cranks are in 
a right line, projecting on opposite sides of 
the axis and in a line with the front edge 
of the platform. The lower of these works 
the cutter T, along the front edge of the 
platform, and the upper one the vibrating 
bar V, counter to each other. The cutter 
isa long blade of steel, with an edge like 
that of a reap-hook, and is supported on 
the under side by stationary pieces of wood 
at suitable distances apart. This blade is 
attached to the frame piece, below the edge 
of the platform, by means of moveable 
tongues or slips of metal ; the bolt securing 
it to said frame-piece acting as a pivot, and 
that through the blade likewise, so that the 
motion is described in part of a circle. The 
vibrating bar is of wood, of the same length, 
and secured in the same manner, above the 
cutter, with iron teeth made fast in it, at 
about 2 inches apart, extending before the 
edge of the cutter, and bent round under it. 
This vibrating bar has been and may be 
made stationary, with bent teeth supporting 
the stalks on each side of the cutter, there- 
by dispensing with the upper crank ; but the 
other'is much preferable, as it reduces the 
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“See||in No. 2, were good size, even; No. 3 





dividing the motion necessary for one be- 
tween the two, and counterbalancing each 


other. 


straps. 


stand. Two horses 


stood. 
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‘frietion and liability to wear materially, by| 
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In the upper end of each reel-post is a 
groove, or long mortice, to receive the end 
of the axis of the reel, which rests on an 
adjusting pin, subject to be moved higher or 
lower, to suit grain of different heights— 
rye, wheat, or oats, &c. 
composed of two or more cross arms at each 
end of the axle, projecting about 3 feet each 
way, and connected at their ends by a thin 
board of about nine inches in width, which, 
by the arrangement of the arms, runs in 
a somewhat spiral direction along. the axis 
(though it might be parallel), the right end 
bearing up first on the grain. 
the motion given by the strap O as the horses 
advance, bears the stalks upon the cutter, and 
when separated lands them on the platform 
A, which advancing till a sufficient quantity 
is collected, is discharged as often as may 
be required by a hand with a rake at the 
right end of the platform. On the left end 
of the platform is a wheel, H, of about 15 
inches diameter, that may be raised or low- 
ered as the cutting may require, corres- 
ponding with the opposite side. 
of the tongue is secured to its place by pass- 
ing through a pin, 6, 
hames of each horse by means of leather 


I have made some alterations on the draw- 
ing, which I think you will readily under. 


The reel W is 


This reel, by 


The point 


that is fastened to the 


were ‘not used to the 


machine until the last harvest; the neces- 
sary changes of which were only described 
to the draughtsman, and were not all under. 
I directed that it should not exceed 
54 inches, though I think it does one way 
The wheel H I think has a wrong direction. 
fully, yours, &c. 





By M. Moons, Jr. 
To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal.of 
Agriculture, Mechanics, &c. wt 
Sir,—The following is the result of an 
experiment tried by me the past season, and 
thinking it might interest some of the readers 
of your Journal, have made the memorandum 
annexed. 
I planted, last spring, potatoes of the same 
kind, on the same ground, all manures exact- 
ly alike, eleven different ways, and the result 
was as in the following table, viz. : 











No. of potatoes. Ibs. oz. 
No. 1, Planted a single eye, ......... 9 36 
SOS [eee cutie Sisshds 14 & 4 
© 8) threw pees oe eet. 4 5 
“ 4, “ — twosetsof Zeyeseach, 15 5 
e Ro 6 do. 3 do. 25 5 
oe do. 4 do. 34 5 10 
“ 7, “ — threesetsof2eyeseach, 24 3 2 
org, « do. 3 do 27 4 
ogo 4 do. 4 = do. 24 4% 
“Wm * a oe 32 pe 
et whole potatoe, with 11 
eer eae 21 4% 





“The size of the potatoes in No. 1 wen 
as nearly of the same size as could well be; 











were some very large, and others: smaller ; 
No. 4 were mostly of an even size; but all 
below were a great number of very small 
size. A farmer living near me had planted 
this spring an acre, and used 50 bushels of 
seed. 

1 endeavored to procure in New-York last 
fall, all the varieties of early corn I could, 
and had them planted on the 22d of May. I 
gathered on the 11th August the earliest kind, 
and it was fit to grind on the 18th, nearly two 
weeks previous to the next earliest, which 
was seed I procured of G. Thorburn, and 
which he called Cobbett’s corn, he (Cobbett) 
having raised the same in England. The 
earliest kind had a long Indian name, hard to 
pronounce, and in distributing the seed. this 
fall, I called it Moore’s corn. Where lt re- 
side is 14 miles north of Utica; generally 
have frost in September, and I consider it 
important in raising corn that we should have 
the earliest. M. Moors, Jr. 
Trenton Falls, Oct. 16, 1834, 











Hops.—The Bangor Republican says there are 
"ae as not thirty miles from who have 
taken a thousand dollars in cash as the clear in- 
come from their crop of Hops the present season. 
If this is correct the hop business must certainly be 
worth the farmers attention. Our farmers 1 


more enterprize, and a better agricultural educa. - 
tion. There are many waysin which they mi; 
turn a portion of their lands to much better accot 
than they now do, and acquire for the ves & 
good living, and even independence, with une halt 
the hard knocks and weary toils they usually en- 
dure. If they want their lands to produce 1 ‘ e 
let them turn their attention to the raising of 
Hemp and Hops, and they can get it.—[{Portland 
Courier.] 1559 
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Getting Spilt—Yesterday, about fifteen large ox- 
en merc on board one of the steam boats at 
Market street, with a view of being taken across the 
river. While they were cogitating upon their new 
mode of locomotion, one of the animals broke 
bar at the side of the boat, and fell overboard. 
ention = 7, Phe gg oes —— lar sy the 
thies of his fellow travellers, w 

shed over the side of the boat, and shared his wa- 
ccommodations. Twelve of the noble fellows 
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turned their faces towards the 





soon reached, and three a 
The question yes freight, we sappose, will 
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C. H. M’Cormrex. 





(We caution our 
paragraph “ bullvestment, 
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Steteiturers is sold at|/tention to this business, would obtain a muc 
wide deld vs and manu-||more profitable reward than in the usual 


vide."field is spread for||course of field husbandry.” 
pool fraud..'Thejj The following experiment has been made 





‘tion. by. farmers is suitable covering for eattle||'t 
‘in winter, particulatly cows. Generally, among 
farmers, they suffer from too much exposure 


speculation, 
't6 cold and wet; and among milkmen in and 
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‘near cities, from want of pure and wholesome 
air. The following is from the Edinburgh 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


Cow-houses for dairy-cows ought to be 10 
or 12 feet high in the side-walls, with proper 
apertures in the wall, and no lofts over the 
‘cows, that they may breathe abundance of 
wholesome air. Animals so large and well- 
fed as:dairy cows, whose lungs are capacious, 
ought to have abundance of free air, as breath- 
on foul air is injurious to them, especially 
‘when many of them are placed in one cow- 
‘house. Cows do not require much heat, so 
that they are kept dry; too much fresh air 
eannot be given them. All cow-houses, and 
the roads into them, ought to be well paved, 
sand kept clean, as. the effluvia of dung or urine 
cannot fail-to injure cattle ; and it is a great 
advantage to cows that they be well cleaned 
and curried with a comb and brush once every 
day. Where thin flags of stone can be pro- 
eeured, one: of them, about four feet square, 
should be placed on each side of every stall, 
for two cows. An iron rod, called a slider, 
about 20 inches long, should be fixed at both 


ends in a perpendicular position on each side} 


of each flag, so that a cow may be bound to each 
slider, by a chain which should slide up and 
down on the slider when the cow raises or 
lowers her head. When bound in this manner, 
the cattle are very secure, and have all the 
freedom necessary to move and liek themselves. 
Stone troughs are now generally placed before 
the cows to receive their food; and a passage 
‘ia front for feeding the cows is a great conve- 
nience. Every cow-house ought to have a 
tank or well to receive the urine. I saw no. 


. ‘thing in continental husbandry that I would 


more anxiously wisif to see introduced into 
Scotland, than the careful manner in which 
the urine of cattle, and every species of 
ditty water, is carefully preserved and used 
as manure to theland. The Belgians have not 
‘only tanks at their cow-houses for collecting the 
urine, but they have reservoirs on different 
parts of their farms, to which it is removed as 
collected, and kept in them, excluded from the 
air, till it be convenient to be sprinkled upon 
the ground, which is generally done a few 
days before,sowing the seed for a crop. . 





Woot Exrortation.—It is the opinion of 
intelligent persons, who have the means of 
judging, that within fifteen years from this 
eer tketcen wool will be as important an 
article of export as American cotton is now. 
This opinion is justified by the unprecedented 
‘increase of the production for. the last ten 
“years: an increase which for the last two or 
oe ts has’ been calculated to be at the 
ee Cis 


twenty ‘per’ cent. per annum. The 
mount of wool raised in the United States 
ust year and brought into market, (without 
srence to that consumed at home,), was es- 
Mimated at sixty, millions of pounds. This 
_year. it is probably seventy-five millions ; next 
year it wil be ninety. 
amount of- production compares with that of 
5 England, we believe, produces one 
hundred and ‘sixty million pounds per. annum, 
‘@nd® she cannot be expected to produce much 
“more, as all her grazing lands are now. taken 
up. She imports on the average twenty mil- 
“Tions from Germany, and ten from Spain. ‘The 
“United States, then, at their present rate of ins 
_serease,, will soon take the lead in amount, and 
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jounce. 
jing and taken. promiscuously, six ounces of 


ow, to see. how this 


bly have so,early, or accurate information as 
the manufacturer, of the changes in the mar- 
kets. It is impdgsible for hit, at a distance, 
always to tell with precision what is the fair 
market price, of whethen.it is best to sell or 
hold on. Thesé evils wereequally felt abroad, 
until a remedy was devised. The Leipsic 
fair, which is the principal oney. concentrates 
all the wool of a district of three or four hun- 
dred milés in diametér, and is attended by 
urchasers, not only from all the European 
tates, but veéasionally from. this country. 
The advantage of combination is here enjoyed 
by the seller as well as the buyer, and every 
individual can ascertain in a short space, and 
with, the greatest certainty, the highest mar- 
ket yalue for his wool. The competition on ei- 
ther side is so open and direct, that there is very 
little opportunity for fraud or mistake. 

The small growers would be more benefitted 
by the establishment of wool fairs than the 
large ones. In Vermont there are individuals 


and four thousand dollars each ; and there is a 
single township, (that of Orwell in Rutland 
county,) in which seventy thousand sheep are 
ja$sessed, and probably a considerably greater 
humber are owned. ool-growers on such a 
stale as this can afford the trouble of watching 
the “tiiarkets, and the expense of obtaining 
information; they can even control to a cer- 
tain extent the markets of their vicinity. The 
owners of small flocks have none of these ad- 
vantages, and the average price which they 
obtain is considerably less than that obtained 
by the large growers.—[Springfield Mercury, 
Mass.] 





Cuinese Muvserry.—The Secretary of the 
H. F. and H. Agricultural Society, in April 
last, received from Canton, China, some Chi- 
nese mulberry seeds, Morus multicaulis, 
through the howey of gentlemen residing 
there, and having the privilege of penetrating 
the interior. The secretary forwarded by let- 
ter a few of these seeds to several friends down 
east, from one of whom an acknowledgment 
has been made, an extract of which follows : 


\* The Chinese zoomed seed you sent by let- 


ter, the last of May, have produced 43 fine 
plants of Morus multicaulis, which are valued 
very highly, The tallest is now, (August 23,) 
over two feet in height. This year have two 
kinds of worms, one the common, the other on 
account of yielding the greatest weight of co- 
coons, and considered the best and most valua- 
ble kind among us—(County of Essex.) Both 
kinds fed alike, and from leaves of the same 
white mulberry trees. The largest cocoons of| 
each kind were selected and weighed—of the 
most valuable kind, took 18 to weigh an ounce, 
and of the common kind took 38 to weigh an 
Then took of all sizes without select- 


each kind. Of the best kind took 188 to weigh 
six ounces, and of the common kind took 258 
to weigh six ounces, being equal to 488 of the 
best kind to the pound, and 688 of the common 
kind to the pound.” ~ 

The letter does not state how often, how at- 
tentively, or how long fed, but shows the result 
in feeding different kinds of worms. That the 
best attention’ was not given to the feeding 
seems probable, from an, examination of the 


case 208 cocoons, the moth not stifled, being 
selected from 20,000, weighed one pound, being 





who sold their wool last year for. between three} 


Essex Agticultural Report of 1833, where in one} 


farmer, on his remote homestead, cannot possi- fa the county of Hampshire. Two families 


‘ave..fed the same kind of worms upon leaves 
of be trees, (white mulberr Y but there 
Was a very different result: while, in one 
family, the worms produced cocoons of less 
weight, the other, by superior attention, pro- 
duced cocoons of a large size and weight. The 
parcel of worms having superior attention, 
were 28 days in feeding and winding, and pro- 
duced cocoons, 230 of which weighed one 
pound, the moth not being stifled. But the 
other parcel of worms in the other family, sup- 
sed to have less attention, were $5 days in 
eding, and required 588 to weigh one pound. 
From the foregoing, two important facts are 
developed, to wit, Ist, That there 1s a great 
difference in the quality of worms, although 
fed alike. 2d, That the:same kind of worms, 
having the same kind of food, but superior at- 
tention paid to feeding, cleaning, &c., have 
produal more than double, yes more than 150 
per cent. in favor of superior attention to the 
worms. The usual mode-of feeding worms is 
to keep them on shelves ortables ; to clean 
them from the offal, it becomes pecessary to re- 
move the worms to another place upon mul- 
berry leaves. But a better. mode'-has been 
adopted by the family mentioned i ,the se- 
cond fact. In this family the worme.. are 
placed on netting, and there fed without, the 
necessity of aremoval. The offal falling upon 
a paper screen beneath, and ‘easily removed 
without molesting the worms, and when ready 
to rise for winding, elevate themselves upon 
and behind another netting near the wall, but 
connected with the netting whereon they 
were fed, affording a pleasant sight, being dis- 
tributed upon the meshes: the whole parapher- 
nalia of bushes are rendered unnecessary, the 
cocoons more easily separated, and less waste 
of silk. S.—[Northampton Courier.] 





Cuntivation or Mappser.--Mr. Tucker: 
There are consumed in the counties of Oneida 
and Oswego, by three manufacturing estab- 
lishments, about two hundred and thirty-four 
thousand pounds of Madder every three years. 
Thearticle is dug from the ground once in three 
years. Suppose each acre produced from 1500 
to 2000 Ibs.; but say the former, on a common 
soil, it would require 156 acres of land to pro- 
duce madder for these establishments; and 
perhaps the remaining manufactories, cloth 
dressers and families, use half as much more, 
making in the whole 351,000 lbs., which at 15 
cents per lb., the average price of best Dutch 
madder for the last twelve years, is over 
$50,000. What-a large sum to send to fo- 
reign countries, for an article which can be 
cultivated here as well as potatoes! I am well 
aware that less than 156 acres will produce the 
above amount; as, according to the quality of 
the land and ¢ultivation, it will produce from 
1500) to 2000 Ibs, of dry madder... 1 think it 
would produce 2000 lbs. on land that will yield 
in a good year 50 bushels of corn to the acre. 
The whole cost of cultivation on rich deep 
loam, say sandy loam, digging, washing, dry- 
ing, grinding, rent of land, seed, and interest ef 
money, at 2000 Ibs. to. the acre; will not exceed 
7 cents per lb. There are without:doubt, on 
most farms in these counties, a few acres of 
land at least suitable for the cultivation of this 
article. I ,consider. that, the demand will be 
for years unlimited; as there is not as yet, in 
the circle of my acquaintance, more than 
twenty-five acres, under cultivation, nine of 
which afe under my management. ‘The price 


ec 4 y in quality. of production, and}labout 18 to the ounee--but on an average took|/of American madder, for the three past years, 
«vith, so vast. territory, adapted for sheep-||$80 to the pound, and were in feeding $2 10 40|/has averaged about 23 cents, wholesale. The 
“ ig, will:become:the great. wool market of|idays. .The committee in Essex say : “ Therel|time.:for:digging, as also for selling-the top 
ethe worlds d is. no mystery. in the culture of silk. . The||roots, or seed, is fromthe 15th of,September to 


Many years will not pass) (probably, before 
» theGerman. system. of ‘selling wool aty faixs 
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to.the production of, silk, is simple and easy 





whole -pepcess, (rom: Fearing .the neylberry tree oye: 1btb,of October ;. the price.at, this, time is 
» 18 


$3 ;per. bushel, by the quantity. These top 
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~ chase the seed in the fall, as it will bear trans- 


‘of great value in our husbandry; it has been 


‘and oxen. I walked through this grass when 
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planted the Tapes spring in drills, six feet 
apart ‘between the’ ils, giving room for a 
rop of potatoes the ‘first year,) and 12 or 18 
Fnchis apart in the drills. It is better to pur- 





portation much better when the buds are not 
much started,—and the price is considerably 
lower. The bottom roots are also dug at this 
time, and washed, (or rinsed, if dug from a 
light soil,) dried, &c. I have, of three years 
old roots, unengaged, 150 bushels, or enough 
to plant from 23 to 25 acres. 

r. James Eaton, of Winfield, Herkimer 
co., is a successful cultivator and an honorable 
dealer in the article. There are others also, 
so that applicants can be supplied to a consi- 
derable amount. For more particular inform- 
ation, as to the cultivation of madder, see 
‘“‘Phinney’s Calendar, or Western Almanac, 
for 1834,”—also a communication in the Culti- 
vator for August, in which is stated my suc- 
cess in the cultivation of this root for two or 
three years past. ee 

As it is not the intention of the subscriber to 
offer any remarks to the public but what he 
believes are founded in truth, he respectfully 
invites editors of newspapers devoted to agri- 
culture and manufactures, to copy some portion 
of the above into their respective papers—also 
other editors who may consider the subject 
important to the public. 

small package of ground madder will be 
sent, on application, to the care of the Presi- 
dent or Committee of any Agricultural Society 
in the state, previous to their annual fair, for 
the inspection of members interested. 

Russet Bronson. 

Bridgewater, Oneida ¢o., Sept. 1, 1834. 





Risson Grass.—The ribbon grass of our 
gardens, Phalaris americana, is likely to become 


found to be better adapted to wet boggy 
grounds than any other species of grass; to 
propagate meily. either by its seeds or by its 
roots; to yield a very large product in hay or 
asture, and to be well adapted to farm stock. 
he first suggestion of this fact came to us in 

a letter from Kbedn. Robinson, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., who says the discovery was accidental. 
‘A neighbor,” he says, “ wishing to get rid 
of some of the roots which encumbered his 
garden, threw them into a bog, where they 
took root, and spread over a large space of 
ground, excluding every other plant. The 
water flows through the roots at all seasons. 
The turf has become so solid as to bear a cart 


in bloom, and never beheld a more handsome 
and luxuriant growth. It stood perfectly erect, 
full of large leaves, even, and from four to_five 
feet high. It will produce two good crops in 
a season, and springs up immediately after the 
scythe. It produces excellent food ; cattle feed 
it close, and appear to be more fond of it when 
made into hay than any other grass. I have 
spoken for one half of the roots of the patch, 
and have ground ploughed in my meadow in 
which I intend to transplant them, at about 
the distance of corn hills.” 

On a recent visit from the Hon. E. Good- 
rich, of Hartford, we were happy to receive, 
from that gentleman;:a confirmation of the 
good opinion of the Phalaris which had been 
induced by Mr. Robinson’s letter. It-has been 
found as beneficial in Connecticut as in New- 
Hampshire. Not recollecting the particulars 
narrated, we would beg of Mr. Goodrich, when 
he sees this, to forward them tous, in order 
that we may publish them correctly. The 
subject merits further attention; and if our 
@nticipations are not irrationally founded, the 
Phalaris americana will yet become the gama 
grass.of.the north. It is. truly. perennial, 
spreads rapidly, and may be inoculated in:the 
manner suggested by Mr. Robinson, especially 
in.a soil saturated with water, with great fa- 
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ri ene , parse ; 
ed a ne in the native breed o 
Cattle belonging to Mr. Ralph Haskins, o: 
Roxbury, I am desirous to inquire through 
the medium of your r, whether there are 
any other ones possessing a similar quality. 

This milk consists in the remarkable rich, 
ness of the milk and cream, the latter o 
which, when separated from the milk for the 
space of twelve hours, becomes of the con- 
sistence of a baked custard, and may be 
turned upside down without any harm, or 
spread on like butter. Cream in this state 
has been repeatedly carried into State street, 
and gentlemen in the Insurance Offices have 
churned«it, and brought the butter in less 
than a minute. 

Mr. Haskins states that, notwithstanding 
the richness of the cream, the milk, after it 
is skum, is much richer than common skim 
milk, and the cows also give as much as 
others usually do. 

He has received premiums at Brighton for 
two of them, one of which, we understand, 
he has lately sold for 150 dollars. 

If any of your readers have ever known 
such an instance before, they would much 
oblige a subscriber if they would mention it in 
your paper. S.—[Boston Advocate. | 








Appies.— There has not been such a 
scarcity of apples in this part of the country 
since the year 1794. ‘The cold weather in 
May destroyed almost all the fruit on the 
hills and in the valleys. Some persons have 
a few apples and will make a small quantity 
of cider, but the greater part have hardly 
enough for apple pies, and will be destitute o: 
cider, apple sauce, and winter apples. So far 
as we have observed, there are more apples 
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need a new coat; for the heat causes th 
oil to penetrate into the wood, and leaves 
the other parts dry, which will 
soon crumble off.” «+! 





raiceaD oer 
Jewetr’s Cuemican War : 
mong the superior articles éxhibited at the re- 
cent Fair of the American Institute’ was’ €ol. 
Jewett’s water-proof paste. A boot which had 
been saturated with it had been standing in Wa- 
ter three days without being in the least moist 
on the inside. A lady’s slipper was similar 
exposed, with the same results. We have tried 
it on boots and can speak favorably of it, @ 
though, as yet, we have made but a partial t 
al. The information we. have, given on th 
subject in former numbers of the New-York 
Farmer, together with the following subjoined 
certificate, cannot fail of recommending. it to 
the notice of our readers. Should it prove ade. 
sideratum in protecting the feet from wet, it 
will be of incalculable benefit to the health of 
all classes, particularly to farmers, who are 
constantly exposed, most of the year round, to 
rain, a damp and wet ground, or to déewy 
grass. 





“* Executive Office, 
‘‘ Columbus, Ohio, June 21, 1834. 

‘‘Having worn shoes for the, past five 
months, to which Col. Jewett’s Chemical Wa- 
ter Proof had been applied, I can. from experi- 
ence recommend it to the community at ap 
under the impression that all who use it 
find it much to their interest and comfort: I 
immersed one of those shoes under water, 
which had been saturated, and foand that the 
leather was made perfectly impervious.to water 
and remained soft and pliable. I believe that 
leather thus saturated will wear longer than it 





on the trees in the meadows and low lands 
near Connecticut river, than any where else. 
We have heard old people make the same 
remark in regard to apples in 1794.—{ Hamp- 
shire Gaz. ] 





Takine uP THE Roots or THE SCARLET 
Runners 1N AUTUMN, AND REPLANTING 
THEM IN Sprine.—lI have practised this mode 
of culture for some years. When the frost 
destroys the leaves and shoots, I take up the 
roots, keep them in sand through the winter, 
and replant them in May. They grow 
stronger, and begin to flower much earlier 
than beans planted in the common way, and 
never stop bearing till the frost destroys them. 
I have not set the plants more than one year, 
but a friend of mine has a plant six or seven 
years old, which looks as well now as it did] 
the first year ; and he has also a row now-in 
pod, which were not either taken up or co. 
vered last winter. N.S. N. Nottingham, 
July 4, 1834,—[Loudon’s Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine. | 





otherwise would, and conceive the paste to, be 

an article of immense value, and its discovery 

of great importance to the public. 
‘“Roperr Lucas, : 


*s Governor of Ohie.’ 





Tue MasHannock Potato.—We received in 
a letter from a subscriber in Indiana, last week, 
a small fine looking potato, in which ai so 
the following account : Wa eS 8 ot 

‘* I send you in this letter the celebrated Ma- 
shannock Potato of the west. . 1 ealhit | 
shannock of the west, as it was 
a seed of the Mercer potato, by an old Irish-wo- 
man in Columbiana county, Ohio, at 
year 1820. This variety spread over the ¢ 
try in 1824 with such a as to Te 
most every farm that year. Since that time 
has had no rival among the old va ties. I 
remains in full perfection to the pr : 
The Mashannoek potato greatly F 
Mercer of Renney irate but 
every respect. Mercer 
and whiter, and I believe the pro 
_ a —— f y 

ve not this ki potato already, 
do well to try it. r 



















° See 
b 





Paintine Hovses.—A writer for the New. 
England Farmer, whose communication was 
published vol. i, page 314, says, ‘I believe 
it is a general practice for people to do their 
painting some time during the three summer 
months ; but repeated experiments have been 
made within a few years, which prove that 
a house painted late in autumn, or in the 
winter, will hold the paint more than twice 
as long as one painted in warm weather. | 
The reason is obvyious——for when the paints 
are. applied in cold weather, .the oil .with 
other ingredients form a hard cement on the! 
surface of the clapboards, ‘ which cannot ea- 








eility,.and. at, trifling expense,—[Cultivator.] 





sily be erased; whereds a building painted, 


‘* The Mashannock has vines of & béeautifi 
light yellow color, medium size, soft and spr 
ing. A common potato is six inefies long, 
thick as a man cam span, arid flatt 
form. Overgrown ones are muck large 
seasons weighing, se two to three pc 
with lumps on the sides. The. vi 
moderate quantity of small seed-bal 
seasons when the Se 
is nearly covered with them. . 
make the greatest variety of pot 
most promising kinds of any I hav 
sport in endless variety of 
and small, and all colors éxcep 
thousand seedlings raised't ; 
not one. was ted, mostly long shal 
lent.—[Genesee Far 
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his predecessors had 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Review for this week is of necessity post- 
poned, We may comment, however, briefly, on 


publications lying on our table. 


From.the Messrs, Harpers we have in two very 
well printed, close and thick volumes, the Life and 
Correspondence of Hannau Moore, which, from the 
oretaste our readers have had of it through these 
fcolumns, willl be eagerly sought after, we do not 


doubt. 


From John Doyle we have one of the London an- 


nualsa— The Gem—of which we have only had time 
to glance.at some of the engravings. 
” Oarter, Hendee 4 Co., of Boston, have sent us the 
third and fourth book of history, designed as a se. 


quel to the first and second book, by the author of 


Peter Parley’s tales. All these we shall have oc- 
casion to speak of again. 

We conclude with a notice from the New York 
‘Mirror of a book about to appear, which will claim 
the admiration and patronage, we are sure, of very 
numerous readers—Mr. Dunlap’s History of the 
Fine, Arts in the United States. : 


[From the New York Mirror.| 
A History or tue Rise anp Progress or tHE Arts 
or Desien, in THE Unirep States. By Wituiam 
Donitar. In Two Voutumnes. Vo . 
We have been favoured by the author of this 
valuable and highly interesting work, with a copy 
_of the first volume, in anticipation, and have been 
much struck, in the hasty perusal our leisure has 
enabled us to give it, not only with the quality, but 
the immense amount and variety of information it 
contains. Perhaps there is not another man living 
besides Mr. Dunlap, who could have gathered to- 
gether such a mass af facts, extending through the 
whoie period of our national existence, and relating 
‘to every individual who has wielded a maul-stick, or 
a chisel, or handled a burin, any where detween 
‘Canada and the Gulf of Mexico: from John Wat. 
son, who flourished, after a fashion, in 1715, down 
te the multitude of clever and rapidly-improving 
artists of whom as Americans, we are proud at the 
present moment. But it is dot only as a copious 
and faithiul record of the rise and progress of the 
arts among us, that the book deserves and claims 
the most ample success; it abounds with judicious 
criticism and most amusing anecdote; and readers 0 
all classes will find in its pages instruction richiy 
mingled with entertainment. To the artist, of 
course, it will prove invaluable; but a very large 
proportion of the matter it contains address them- 
selves with equally pleasant and happy effect to the 
scholar, the man of busines in his hours of relaxa. 
tion, the student of human nature, the literary idler, 
and.evento the belle, when wearied with conquest 
and admiration—to such as read merely for amuse- 
ment as. well as to the seeker after knowledge. It 
is an admirable fire-side companion ; open it as you 
will, you will find an abundance of choice morsels ; 
roving with most agreeable variety, ‘‘ from grave to 
“gay, from lively to severe.” You may read it 
“thr at once, or keep it on your table or beneath 
‘the of your sofa, and take it up whenever 
‘you have a spare half hour; and, when you have 
— emote dns the second ve you will 
tempted to wish you could forget every 
word, ae begin again with all the zest of novelty 
hanging fresh about its pages. We have already 
+ a the. readers of the Mirror some columns of 
delightful extracts; but there are plenty more, and 
we shall, perhaps, draw in upon its stores for 
_ the entertainment of our readers, without the slight- 
est fear of wearying them, or producing any desire 
“in their minds except of becoming early purchasers. 
We have found in it, by the way, a piece of infor. 
mation which is very little known, and which we 
are glad to see made public, inasmuch as it tends to 
— a general, but erroneous impression. Here 
13 
. “* Mr. Leslie returned to London. In the only in 
terview I had with him, which was in my sick cham.- 
_ber a day or two previous to his embarkation on his 


























































d accommodations which 

e enjoyed. But his friends, 
anxious that he should be with them, had assured 
him that the teachership would be made a professor. 
ship, with additional advantages corresponding with 
the other professors, and that a painting-room should 
be built forhim. But in our representative govern- 
ment, this reqnired an act of congress, and the pass- 
age of the yearly appropriation bill. This act and 
appropriation was intended: but Mr. Leslie had ta. 
ken post at West Point, at the commencement of 
winter, with his family, never before out of London. 
The winter is a trying season in a bleak situation on 
the Hudson—a situation at other times redundant 
with charms. Mrs. Leslie is a London lady, and 
her family remained occupants of the house left by 
the artist; her heart was naturally at heme. Le. 
slie, I am told, upon an answer from the, secretary- 
at-war, that he could not order a painting-room built 
until uppropriation was made for it, gladly resigned 
the situation, and took his family te London again, 
no doubt happy to escape from the bleak promon- 
tory on which they had passed a discontented win- 
ter.’ 
We have but one remark to make in addition; 
we think “the teachership” ought to ‘be made a 
professorship” and that a painting room, should be 
built by the government for the incumbent. The 
inadeqaate salary attached to the office makes it in. 
dispensable for the artist whe fills it to employ his 
leisure hours to more pecuniary advantage than he 
derives from his labors in the institution. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EIGHTEEN DAYS LATER FROM PortuGaL. 
Death of Don Pedro.—By the ship Lorena, Urqu. 
hart, from Lisbon direct, the Editors of the New 
York Daily Advertiser have received files of Lis- 
von papers to the 7th October, from which they learn 
place on the 11th Sept. and had caused general regret 
the death of Don Pedro, Duke of Braganza, took 
throughout the Portuguese nation. The Queen was 
in exercise of Royal powers, according to the Con- 
stitutional charter, and the approval of the Cortes. 
The Chamber of Deputies and Peers had sent 


joint committees to express to her Majesty their sen. 


timents of condolence ior the Joss the Queen and the 
whole nation had met with by the death of Dou 
Pedro. The Diplomatic Corps attended. 

The inhabitants of Lisbon had, en masse, sympa 
thized with the Queen and august family. The fune 
ral ceremonies had taken place with all possible 
pomp on 2d Oct. 

The Queen had, by a decree, granted several 
pardons; and at the same time stated that as she 
was clement towards those who in past times tres- 
passed, she was much more rigorous, and would 
punish with all possible rigor such persons as should 
still adhere to rebellion, and to disturb the public 
peace. ° 

The Chambers continued their legislation for the 
perfect organization and well being of the nation. 

The latest news from Spain was calculated to 
bring dismay to the Carlist party, which were desti- 
tute of every thing, and pursued by the Spanish 
army. 

News had been received of fresh disturbances in 
Rome, in consequence of which the papal funds have 
lowered one franc. 


Later From France.—By the Francis Depau,from 
Havre, we have Paris papers of the 5th ult., which 
furnish London dates of the 3d. 

The intelligence of Don Pedro’s, death at Lisbon, 
reached Paris on the 5th. 

Mr. Armanp Carre surrendered himself on the 
5th to the Police, and was sent to St. Pelagie to un- 
dergo his term of imprisonment. 

The affairs of Spain are yet undecided, though the 
accounts represent the affaires of Don Carlos as in a 
poor way. The cholera is destroying a great many 
lives in various parts in Europe. Commercial affairs 
appear te be in a prosperous condition. 

Mr. William Blackwood, the proprietor and pub- 
lisher of the celebrated Magazine which goes by 
that name, died at Edinburgh a few weeks ago. He 
had been in a very delicate state of health for some 
time past. He was considerably advanced in life.— 
It is not generally known that -he-was editor as well 
as proprietor of Blackwood’s Magazine. He was 
greatly assisted by Professor Wilson. Not only 
were all that distinguished writer’s contributions in- 
serted, but his recommendation or otherwise of the 





articles of others went a great way in influencing 
the decision of Mr. Blackwood. Mr. B, co! 

ded himself with all the contributors to his Maga- 
zine, and by this means increased their attachment 
both to itand himself. He was extremely liberal - 
in the remuneration he gave for contributions.— 
Other publishers regulate the price they give for ar- 
tacles by the length to which they extend; but Mr. 
Blackwood, when he met with an article that particu. 
larly pleased him, would often give four times the 
price for it which it would have brought if paid by the 
sheet—adding, when authors would have expressed 
their surprise at their liberality, that he never paid 
for literature by the yard, as if paying for a piece of 
cloth ; but he wished to measure the, quality rather 
than the quantity. This Magazine is a most valuable 
property. Perhaps it is the most profitable of the 
kind in the world. It has a circulation of nearly 9,- 
000 copies monthly. 

KY" See page 702. 





SUMMARY. 

Mr. Webster, Mr. Ewing, Mr. Grundy and Mr. 
Southard, all of the United States Senate, are here 
in order to.examine, as it is understood, a portion of 
them into the affairs of the United States Bank and 
the deposite banks; and another portion into the 
affairs of the Post.office. Their stay will, it is 
probable, be prolonged several days. 


[From the Frederick (Md.) Herald.} 

Judge Duvall of the Supreme Court.—In our last 
we copied an article from the New York Commer- 
cial, which stated that it was the intention of Judge 
Duvall to resign his seat upon the bench of the su- 
preme court of the United States. This report is 
confirmed by a gentleman who has recently convers- 
ed with the judge upon the subject. The reasons 
assigned for this act are his advanced age and the in. 
firmities consequent thereon,—particularly a partial 
deafness, which much impairs his usefulness, and, in 
some measure, disqualifies him fora proper dis. 
charge of his judicial functions. 


By the Wm. Gibbons from Charleston, (S.C.) we 
have accounts to last Saturday Evening. 


New Orzeans, Oct. 20.—The brig Ariel, arrived 
this morning from Norfolk, brings about 209 negroes, 
probably for the purpuse of increasing the number of 
vagabonds and thieves with which our city is already 
amply provided. 

The schooner Philade!phia, which sailed from 
Aransas, Texas, on the Gth instant, arrived here thie 
morning. She has on board about forty emigrant 
passengers from Power's colony on the Mission river, 
Texas. We learn from a passenger on board that 
they are completely disgusted with the country,— 
that nearly all the colony, principally composed of 
Irish, had been sick with the fever, and that a num. 
ber of deaths had taken place among them—it is fur- 
ther stated that it is the intention of all the colonists 
toleave the country as soon aa possible. Those who 
came passengers in the Philadelphia were more or 
less afflicted with fever and ague when they left, but 
were rapidly recovering. 

We hope that some steps will be taken by our li- 
beral.minded citizens to mitigate the distresses of 
these unfortunate emigrants.—([Courier.} 

New Oraveans, Ocr. 22.—A very sudden and 
sensible change has taken place in the state of the 
weather. Winter has come upon us unawares. The 
rain of Saturday evening was succeeded by a chil- 
ling and cold day. On Monday morning, we noticed 
many ahalf naked and shivering slave in the market 
places on whom this stolen march of bleak winter 
seemed to operate with impunity, while the better 
prepared for the visit, were wrapped in furs and co. 
vered with over cloaks. 

Nartcnez, Oct. 17.—T wo Steamboats Sunk.—On 
the 4th instant, fifteen miles above Helena, the ‘Tom 
Jefferson struck a snag, became unmanageable, 
floated down, and sunk in about six feet water on a 
sand bar. Her cargo consisted of merchandize for 
the upper country. Report said it was not insured. 
The boat is brokenin two. 

The Return on the 5th instant, on her way down, 
run upon a sand bar near Princeton, Mi. and in get- 
ting off, struck a snag and sunk in five feet water. 
She was loaded principally with Bagging and Rope. 
A merchant in Grand Gulf, had goods to the amount 
of fourteen thousand dollars on board, not insured.— 
(Gazette. 


The Fund.—The sum of five hundred dol- 
lars was cleared at the benefit in Cincinnati in behalf 





of the Gooper Fund, The amount was immediatcly 












Ma. Muza’ Ascension yrom Lancaster. 
To the Editor of the United States Gazeite : 
: DELPHIA, SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

Sin:—In conformity with the desire of some 
friends in Lancaster, | made, on Saturday, the lst 
of Nevember, an ascension from that place. 

Half an hour before the specified time, I had my 
balloon completely inflated; and as the spectators 
were already on the ground, I set off six minutes be- 
fore three, P. M. although I had announced my in- 
tention of going at three. 

At that time, the thermometer indicated a tempe- 
rature of 54 deg. and the barometer stood at 29 
deg. 8’. The wind nearly due east, was light and 
irregular. My course was at first westward, so 
that I passed immediately over Lancaster, when 
a change of current took me several miles in a 
northwestward direction, As I did not rise high, 
I could distinctly hear the sound of the horses 
hoofs, as their nders pursued me. My elevation 
7 er time, was 27 deg. 5’ and the temperature 

eg. 

A new and higher current of air from the north 
and west, soon drove me back towards Lancaster ; 
which, as I passed it, appeared to be half a mile or 
less to the westward of my course. I could see 
the assemblage in the inclosure in which I had left 
them, but I was out of hearing of their saluta- 
tions. My elevation at this time, was about 24 
deg. 5’ or, very nearly a mile above the earth.— 
At this time, I could see a vast expanse of beauti- 
ful country, and among other objects, recognised 
the Susquehanna, and iis bridge, at Columbia. 

Soon after leaving Lancaster for the second time, 
I entered and passed through the clouds, which 
though thick enough to conceal the earth from 
view, did not seem to be more than 20 or 30 yards 
in thickness. Emerging from this stratum, I sud- 
denly found myself in a bright sunshine, with a 
vast field of white opake vapours below me, con- 
voluted into singular forms, and presenting a varie- 
ty of elevations and cavernous depreasions. 

I continued above the clouds for nearly an hour, 
and during that time saw the earth only three times 
and thea but fora moment, as the rolling clouds be- 
neath happened to break their well preserved con 
tinuity 
As I fell below the clouds, I was surprized to see 
a beautiful river, full of boats and vessels, and td find 
myself atmost immediately over a small town, on its 
margin, while I saw another of greater size at a lit- 
tle distance inland. After some reflection, I felt sure 
that it was not either the Susquehanna or the Chesa- 

eake, but it never entered my head to suppose that 
Feould have travelled so far as to have reached the 
banks of the Delaware, at New Castle, and that the 
beautiful city of Wilmington lay in sight, tothe north 
of my position. 

Attempting to descend here, to avoid crossing the 
river, I encountered the eastern current, with which 
I had started at Lancaster, and was carried by it 
across the Stateof Delaware. I, at 5 P. M. precise- 
ly, touched the earth, near Cooch’s Mills, 3 miles 
from Elkton, 

As I passed over a house near this place, some 
white people hailed me, ‘‘ who are you?” I replied 
by asking ‘‘ where am I?” to which they answered, 
‘go back where you came from.” I soon afier let 
go my anchor near tothe turnpike, and fortunately it 
laid hold of a fence, when J called to two black men 
to come to my assistance, which at first they declined, 
without giving me any answer in words. After re- 
peated solicitationa, they were induced to approach, 
and drawing down the balloon, brought me to the 
ground. . 

Soon afterwards, ] was joined by a party on horse- 
back, from Klkton, who taking hold of the anchor 
rope, as I sat in the car, carried me, sailing through 
the air, along the turnpike, to Elkton, a distance of 
3 miles, where at half past 6, I arrived in safety" 
discharged the gas, folded the balloon, and at 7, had 
soot the folding and securing the balloon, car, 

As we passed along the turnpike, the interven. 
tion of trees sometimes made the road too narrow 
for the passage of the balloon, which was then, by 
lengthening the cable, elevated above them, ana 


eer aver their tops. 

lig morning I went to Frenghtown, and by rail 

road and reached Philadelphia at 5 r. m. 
Tt is not easy to tell the exact distance traversed 

during the two hours and six minutes passed in the 





tance, loaded in such a manner as to fall slowly, 
floats along with the balloon and its current, until 
it enters another atmospheric movement, when it is 
seen to take the new direction. The zronaut may 
thus be guided to a choice of current before he en- 
ters it. In ascending, the same kind of knowledge 
may be had by letting off very small balloons pre- 
pared for the purpose, and carried up in the car, 

I cannot conclude, without expressing my thanks 
to the friends at Lancaster, who gave me countenance 
and aesistance, and to the good people of Elkton 
who did every thing in their power to promote my 
comfort and convenience. 

The annexed Table, will showt the various alti. 
tudes, and their corresponding temperatures. I 
should have noted the time of entering the clouds,- 


and their exact elevation, but I was so completely 


absorbed by the beauty and variety of the phenome 
na, that I entirely forgot to make at that time, the 
necessary observations. I am, very respectfully, 


yours, &c. James Mitts. 
Time. Barometer. Thermometer. 
2 ik. 8 59 Ww. 
3; § 27 «5 44 N.W. 
3 16 25 0 46 N. 
3 20 22 2 34~—séCwE:.NN..E. 
3 30 20 4 32 S.E. by S. 
4 0 19 9 34 30 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser.} 

Tue Usirep Srares anp Brazit.—The Aurora 
Iluminense of Rio Janeiro, of Aug. 22, publishes un- 
der the Rio Janeiro head, the following article, from 
which it would appear that a project is entertained 
in that quarter, at least by some individuals, of poli- 
tical union between this country and the Empire of 
Brazil. A formal exposition of a similar kind was 
made some years ago, as our readers will recollect, 
by the Republic of Central America, and rejected. 
The same result would probably oscur in the present 
instance, if the offer should really take place, which, 
however, we do not consider probable. We have 
seen no intimation of any such intention other than 
that conveyed by the motion of the Messrs. Franca, 
which does not seem to have been sustained, and 
was apparently the act of a few individuals. 

Rio Janeiro.—In the House of Deputies the follow- 
ing bill was offered, and a motion was made to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of it immediately, which 
was rejected. We deem it unnecessary to add any 
commentary, remarking that we publish the bill in 
the exact form in which it was presented by the De- 
puties Franca. 

Decree of the Legislative General Assembly. 

Article 1.—The Empire of Brazil and the United 
States of America shall form a union for their mutua! 
defence against foreign aggression, and for their com- 
mon advantage in nfatters of domestic interest. 

Article 2.—The two nations shall assist each 
other with all their forces against any hostile attack, 
and shall contribute annually for this purpose such 
sums as may be agreed upon. 

Article 3.—Each of the two nations shall have 
—— in the National Assembly of the 
other. 

Article 4.—The products of each nation shall be 
received in the ports of the other on the same footing 
owe its own, and held exempt from any foreign 

uty. 
‘Article 5.—The two nations shall aid each other 


in effecting a communication from one to the other of| 


the useful institutions, arts and products that may 
now belong respectively to each. 

Article 6.—The citizens of each of the two nations 
shall enjoy in the territory of the other all the privi- 
leges of natives. 

Art. 7.—Questions of right occurring between ci 
tizens of the stwo nations, shall be decided either by 
mutual consent, by arbitration, or by a jury composed 
of equal numbers of both. 

Art. 8.—The nations bind themselves to aid each 
other in the preservation of a national form of govern. 
ment, and against any dangers that may threaten their 
moral or physical improvement, 

Art. 9.—The Government of Brazil will endeavor 
to negotiate a treaty of alliance to this effect which 
shall be permanent. 

Art. 10.—This treaty when concluded shall be 
laid before the General Assembly, for its considera. 
tion and approval. 

Art. 11.—All preceding laws in contravention of 
this are revoked. 





air, but it was probable, that it was not less than one 
hundred miles. | 
Jn descending, Ifadoptedia simple plan of estimating 









House of Deputies, Aug. 18, 1834. 
(Signed,] C.J. Franca. 
A.J, Franca. 
E. J. Franca, 


l 


and Smyrna, as soon as the land breeze comes 
to-night. 


» Ovwteré Nivy Reomwrex. 
Notices, gc. for the month of October, 1834. 
'ESSELS or THE DivFERENT SQUADRONS.) .\\ 
Mediterranean.—Ship of the Line— 
Frigates—United States, Constellation, ~ st Poto- 
c. Sloop—John Adams. Se 3 ese 
West Indies.—Sloops—Vandalia, St. Louis, and 
Falmouth. Schooners—Experiment and Sane 
Coast of Brazil.—Sloops—Natchez, Ontario, 
Erie. Schooner—Enterprise. = 
Pacific.—Frigate—Brandywine. Sloops—~-Fai 
field and Vincennes. Schooners—Dolphin and oom 





er. 
Notices. 

Delaware 74, Captain Nicholson, Com. Patterson 
on board, was in the Levant the last advices, (29th 
August,) having visited Egypt and Syria, and was ex- 
pected at Malta about the middle of September, on 
his way down. jh betes 
Frigate United States, Captain Ballard, 
ed to Vourla Bay about the 5th August, from ® 
cruise in the Gulf of Salonica and its m - 
hood, all well, and was near Smyrna the Au’ 

st. ery; 
Frigate Constellation, Captain Read, arrived. at 
Malta 17th July from Naples, and sailed again 
the 2lst for Tripoli and Tunis, on the way to 
Mahon. 
Schooner Shark, Lieut. Comd’g Paulding, was iti 
company with the Delaware, above noticed. , 
Sloop Vandalia, Captain Webb, still at Norfolk, 
under repairs. 3 
Sloop St. Louis, Captain McCauley, still at Nor- 
folk, but on the eve of sailing for her station in the 
West Indies. 
Sloop Falmouth, Captain Rousseau, sailed from 
Pensacola 9th October, on a cruise, to return about 
the 10th of January. 
Schooner Experiment, Lieut. Commanding Paine, 
and schr. Grampus, Lieut. Comd’g White, were still 
at Pensacola the 12th Oct. 9 
Sloop Natchez, Capt. Zintzinger, bearing the’ 
pendant of Com. Renshaw, left Rio the 14th August, 
and arrived at Bahia the 21st ; still there 3d Septem=- 
ber, and to sail for Rio that evening or the next 
morning. ° a 
Sloop Ontario, Capt. Salter, left Rio the 14th Aug; 
arrived at Bahia the 3lst from Pernambuco; wae 
there 3d Sept. Beer ee 
Frigate Brandywine, Capt. Deacon, “sailed from 
Rio for the Pacific station 14th August. ‘ 
Sloop Fairfield, Capt. Vallette, was at anchor off 
the Island of Puna, in the Guayaquil river 25th Au. 
gust—all well. 

Sloop Vincennes, Com. Wadsworth, sailed from 
Payta 12th August for Callao. 

Schooner Dolphin, Lieut. Commanding Voorhees, 
was at Callao the last advices (25th August.) 

Schooner Boxer, Lieut. Comd’g Page, has 
bly left Norfolk before this for her destination inthe 

acific. 
Frigate Putomac, Captain Nicholson, sailed from 
Boston 20th October for the Mediterranean stations 

Tue Mais, é 

For the Mediterranean, can be sent by the ship’ 
Herald, to sail from New York 12th instant; and 
by two shore ships, to sail from Norfolk from the 
10th to the 16th instant. y 

For the Coast of Brazil, by the brig Paulina, to 
sail from New York for Rio 14th instant; and by 
a store-ship, to sail from Washington about 15th in. 
stant. sa passa 
For the Pacific, by the ship Leonidas, to: Sail’ 
from New Yors 15th instant; and by store-ship, to 
sail about the same time from Washi 1 nae 
Navy Department, 
November, 1st, 1834. 


Navy Department. 

Extract of a letter addressed to the Secretary of the. 
Navy, by Capt. Henry E. Bauiarp, dated U, 8. 

frigate United States, Nauplia de Au. 

gust 22d, 1834. Pt 

‘I do myself the honor to inform you, that in 


obedience to my instructions, [ reached this anchor- 
age three days ago from a cruise amongst. 


Islands—all well—and that I shall sail for yr a 


to us 
** We bad the pleasure to learn, a day or two pre~ 
vious to our leaving Vourla, (about the 11th inst.) x 
the er in Chief was at Alexandria, in 
Delawaro, all well. a a : aif 
“ oung King of Greece did me + 
visit my ship yesterday, for wo hours, and, | 
with his Ministry, 


a ot peek 
" tant 









lighted with the order and condition she is in, 
as with the kind reception given them.” . 
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ESL pesbsysO Ye 43 

“Por the of rendering devout acknuwledg 
nienis elit ce Resa or Nations, for the dispensa- 
tion of His numerour favors vouchsafed to the peo- 
ple of this State, during the past season, I do hereby. 

Je with established usage, recommend 
THURSDAY, THE ELEVENTH DAY oF DECEMBER NEXT, 
to be observed by them asa day of Public Thanks- 


In witness whereof, I have subscribed my name, 
and affixed the privy seal of the State, 
volts] this Q7th day of October, 1834. 
wee W. L: Marcy. 
“Massacez.—A letter from Batavia (East Indies) 
dated April 23d, announces the death of Captain 
Philip’ F. Livingeton, formerly an officer of the U.S. 





a a os ae 









from 
Bladen county, was unfortunately killed a few days 
since by the bursting of his gun, while in the pur- 
suits of the chase. 


[From Neilson's Gazette of Oct. 22.) 

‘A fire, with a melancholy loss of | life, occurred 
yesterday in the parish of St. Vallier, about twenty 
miles befow Quebec. Michel Letellier, Esq., aged 
87, formerly one of the members of the Assembly, 


che Letellier. _He was in a.room where a stove 
was lit to dry lint, and it got lit on fire by being too 
near the stove. hie anxiety to suppress the 
flames, Mr. Letellier’s efforts, from his great age, 
were attended with the loss of hia own life, having 
been wholly enveloped in the very combustible. ma- 
terial. ms house and most of the property was also 
consumed. 





Navy, bythe hand of violence, together with six 
other persons on board his Ship, the Matilda of Ba- 
tevia, bound from that port to some other place in the 
East, with a cargo of salt, and $250,000 in specie be- 
_— * Dateh government. The wurderers suc- 

in their object, which was to get possession 
of the money, and having scuttled the vessel, which 
soon after sunk, thpy landed on a neighboring shore. 


aptain.. Livingston was a son of Judge William 
n, of Kings county,—was born at Flatbush, 

L. 1, and was about .48 years of age. The Matilda 
was owned by Messrs. Payne, Sticker & Co., of Ba- 


tavia. 

A black frost with ice, ocuurred at Charleston, 
onthe Qlet instant, thus putting an end to the reign 
of Yellow Fever, or, as it is called there, the Stran- 


ger’s Fever. 

Cuarieston, Oct. 25.—The. funeral of Captain 
Grieweld, Commandant of Castle Pinckney, on this 
station, took: place yeaterday morning, in this city, 
with: military honors, and all the usual demonstra. 
tione of respect. 


Sayannan, Ocr. 22.—The Weather and the Health 
of the City —Night before last, the first frost of the 
season Occurred. Fcr two days past, the weather 
has been delightful—the :tmosphere clear, dry, and 
bracing. ‘The Cholera which has been desolating 
the River Plantations has been subsided so long a 
time that all fears of its re.appearance are passing 
away. The heal.h of our city may challenge com. 

arison with that of any other in the Union. In- 
deed there has been peculiar cause for thankfulness 
on the part of our citizens, that although Cholera has 
etioted ta’ the limits of the city, the victims have 
been few and isolated. 


cane Albany Evening Journal of Friday.) 
e following gectleumen were this day admitted 
by the Supreme Court as Counsellors and Attor- 


Saewesge—Sohe G.. Atterbury, Daniel Baldwin, 
Cornelius H. Bryson, Walter Clark, William Coch- 
rany Morris M. Davidson, Louis De Witt, Elisha 
Foot, Jr: James M. French, William L. Greenly, 
Martin Grover, Thomas M. Howell, David L. Johns, 
Walter B. Kellogg, Erasmus H. Marshall, Mortimer 
Porter; Pierpont Potter, John B. Purroy, Lyman 
Ssntord; Wm. C. Schuyler, George G. Scott, Henry 
She James M. Smith, William Stuart, Robert 
= Van A ea D. Ag mo B. 
‘ebster,» Angustus Wynkoop, Jr., James J. Wyn- 
koop, Harvey P. Yale, Halsey R. Wing, Alfred H. 
, Edward Clark, Albert Van Holler Powell, 
Frederick W. Baker, J. M. Casey: 
Counsellore—Benedict Bagley, N. Dane Elling- 
wood, Josiah W. Fairfield, Alonzo Green, Joseph 
C, Hart, James M’Call, P. E. Pitcher, Horatio G. 
Prall, Lucius Kobinson, Win. Soul, Juhn Van Bu. 
ren, Edgar 8S. Van Winkie, Wm. Walton, John Da. 
vie, Wm. H. Fondey. 


A Tali Visiter —We were visited yesterday, by 
from North Carolina, who measures in 
no lees than siz feet eight inches. He natu- 

lly excited some astonishment among our clerks, 
one of whom stands rather above six feet ; but who, 
along side of the stranger, seems but a half grown 
. Our visiter stated that ey ~ et egphens 
aggregate hei is eet 3 inches.— 

Hie father walleye feet one inch. North 
may well boast of the tallaess of her sons, 
as this specimen of growth is not the 






Truly, ‘he must belong to a tace of giants.— 


; that oem our friends having 
us Gatien af neighbors measures seven| 





il. Gazette.| 


Emigrants to Afriea.—The ship Ninus, Captain 
H. Parsons, sailed from Norfolk, on Sunday last, for 
Liberia, in Africa. She had on board 128 emigrants, 
110 of whom were liberated by the late Dr. Hawes, 
of Rappahannock, Va. who also appropriated funds 
for their transportation. 

With the approbation of the Parent Colonization 
Societiy, these go'to found anew colony at Bassa 
Cove, about eighty miles distant from Monrovia, on 
the coast of that continent, whose nations are sitting 
in darkness, and inthe region of the shadew of 
death.’ They are sent to give them the light of 
Christian example, and to introduce among them the 
arts of civilized life. This colony isto be established 
on strictly Christian and temperance principles.— 
These first emigrants to thisnew colony are nearly 
all members of the Baptist Church, and have in their 
number three preachers of their own colony. Twen- 
ty of them can read and write ; and a goodly portion 
of them have valuable trades, and not one of them 
is superannuated. All of them seem to be above 
the ordinary class for vigor and intelligence. 

There are also on board the ship Ninus fourteen 
very valaable slaves, liberated by the truly bene. 
volent Mrs. Ann R. Page, of Frederick county, Vir- 
ginia, sister of Bishop Meade. They are sent to 
the old colony, in order to join a number who are 
settled there, and who had been previously liberated 
and sent out by the Meade family. These are all 
amply provided for, having large stores of clothing, 
provisions and tools, and every thing necessary to 
render them comfortable. 

There is also on board of the same ship two white 
gentlemen and one lady, who go out as instructors. 
Upon the whole, there has no expedition gone to 
that country better equipped, and which has fairer 
prospects of success than the present. — 


[From the Boston Atlas.) 
From Lisson.—Captain Manson, of the Barque 
Leonidas, from Lisbon, states that every thing was 
quiet on the 19th September. Don Pedro’s affairs 
in this world were nearly wound up, He was in 
the last stage of dropsy, and his death is daily ex- 
pected. 








_ Laren rrom Evrore.—By the France from Havre, 
and Henry from London, Paris dates of 24th’ and 
London of 25th, are received. 
Nothing of interest is quoted either as to French 
or English affairs. Spanish remain .as they were ; 
and Portuguese declining somewhat. We have no 
time today for long extracts. 

EnGuanp. 
ParuiaMENT, Sept. 25th.—In a few minutes Mr. 
Lee, one of the Clerks of the House of Commons, 
attended by about twenty gentlemen, entered the 
House. 
The Lord Chancellor then read the Commission, 
issued under the Great Seal, authorizing the Com. 
missioners to prorogue Parliament until Thursday, 
Oct, 23d. 

The Commons then withdrew. 
PoRTUGAL. 
[From the Morning Post.) 

Our Lisbon letter of the 13th, comprises the occur- 
rences deserving of notice from the 8th, the date of 
our last advices. Don Pedro was still alive, but pro- 
nounced beyond the possibility of recovery. He has 
at length been made sensible that his dissolution is 
at hand, and accordingly had given orders to be 
conveyed from the Ajudo to the Queluz Palace, the 
place of his birth, and when our letter was clos- 
ed, was left lying inthe very room in which he was 








a GaSLiovs 22 etd . Melane. holy C lty.+A Ri I ied : i 
Governor of the State of New|| Member Uabee of slap epprecthdag* ieod eee gs a 


was burned to death, in the house of his son, Eusta.|/ 





5 
He had expressed a wish to perform some action 








whieh should show 


depart 
this life at vari with rother Miguel, 
which, ite added, bid Minlaters took cate to pre 
The intri ropa ectin af painted sored 


on, the present Ministers imagining that their exist- 
ence in office depends upon he Dehese de Bregan. 
za’s holding the supreme power, in opposition to the 
Charter, which would place the Regency in the 
hands of the Princess Isabel Maria, who held it when 
Don Pedro’s new Constitution was put in force. 

The insurrection in the interior provinces evident. 
ly increases. The guerrila parties are strong and 
formidable, at the same time that the desertions and 
emigrations to Spain continue. The French batta- 
lion, which had revolted and fortified the barracks of 
Val de Pertiers, has been disarmed and embarked 
in a Swedish ship. As we anticipated, the idea of 
marching an army into Spain, in aid of Queen Chris. 
tiana, is abandoned.. Don Pedro cannot even put 
down the guerrillas within the Portuguese territory. 

Judging from the state of the public mind in Por- 
tugal, (and the same may be said of Spain) we deem 
it impossible for the Lisbon Cortes to legislate much 
longer. The members are insulted on leaving the 
House, and only the other day the Baron Renduff (a 
noted character it must be confessed) was hooted 
through the streets, and followed with the cry of 
‘*Thief!" The people cannot respect Don Pedro's 
legislators, and much less obey their mandates. 

France. 

Paris, SepremBen 24.—Stock Exchange Sept. 
23, half past 4 o’clock.—The business transacted 
has been upon a very limited scale, in consequence 
of the uncertainty as to what the decision of the 
Procuradores will be with respect to the Spanish 
Loans. For cash the Funds have fallen, and tor the 
accounts the Threes closed on Saturday, while the 
Fives have given way. Spanish have all declined, 
but the Rentes Perpetualles only in a trifling degree. 
For cash the Fives have falled 25c. ; the Threes 
26c.; Cortes 1 1-8, Spanish Threes and Don Pe. 
pro’s Loan 1-2; Haytian 2 fr. 50c.t Belgian have 
risen 1.2. For the account the Fives have declined 
l5c.; Rontes Perpetuellee 1-4; Spanish Threes. 1 
3-8 ; Neapolitan have improved 10c. ve 

Spain. 

The Courier Francais, affirms that Don Carlos is 
in a state of ill health and disagreement, arising out 
of fatigue, privation and disappointment, at his cause 
making no progress, and that his partisans are think. 
ing of calling to Spain his eldest son, who is about 
seventeen years of age. Unless the insurgents can 
make themselves masters of some sea.port, to intro. 
duce supplies sent by their friends, or can capture 
the magazines or disarm the numerous corps of their 
adversaries, it is impossible for them to possess arms 
and ammunition. A serious embarrassment for the 
Carlists is the obstinacy of the towns in not embtac- 
ing the cause of the Pretender. 





Genius aNp Mertuop. ; 
[From a Letter of Dideroit to Mile. De Voland, pub 
lished in his Memoirs.] 

At seven o’clock the eompany,. sat down to carde, 

and Messrs. Le Roy, Grimm, the Abbe Galiani, and 
I, began to converse. I must teach youto know the 
‘Abbe, whom perhaps you have looked upon merely 
as an agreeable man. He is something better. — 
- A’dispute ‘arose. between Grimm and Le Roy 
about Genivs and Method, Grimm detests method : 
it is, according to him, the pedantry of literature. 
Those that can do. nothing, he maintained, but ar- 
range, had better not give themselves the trouble ; 
those who can learn nothing but by means of arrange- 
ments had as well remain ignorant. ‘* But,” said 
Le Roy, ‘it is method which makes genius availa. 
ble.” ‘*And which spoils it.’* They said a great 
jmany things which it is not worth while mentioning 
‘to you, and they would have said a great many more 
had not Galiani interrupted them. 

‘*T remember a fable, my friends, which I must 
iell you. It is rather long, perhaps, but it won’t tire 
you. 

‘¢ One day in the middle of a wood, there arose a 
dispute about singing between the nightingale and 
the cuckoo. Each gave the preference to his own 
talent. * What bird,’ said the cuckoo, ‘ has so sim. 
ple, natural, and measured a song as I ?’—* What 
bird,’ said the nightingale, ‘ has-a song so sweet, va. 
ried, light and briliantas mine? ‘1 say few things, 
said the cuckoo, ‘but they have weight and order, 
and one remembers them.’ ‘I am fond of talking,’ 
said the nightingale, ‘but what I say is always new, 
and never wearies. I enchant the woods, the euckoo 
‘eon ha He c 80 avon batt 
esson, that he never haz; a note he |} tarn 
ed from her. Ticknowladge no teacher ; at 















TT when T or , : 
nost .' Where is the comparison between 
your dull method and my happy flights?’ i 

“The cuckoo made many attempts to interrupt the 
nightingale. But nightingales sing for ever, and nev- 
er listen—it is a little failing of theirs. Onr friend, 
catried away by her ideas, ran on without minding 
her rival’s answer. 

** At last, however, they agreed to’ refer the matter 
tojeome arbitrator. But where were they to find an 
enlightened and impartial jadge? They set out in 
search of one. © ~ 

‘In crossing a meadow, they fell in with an ass 
of the most grave and solemn aspect. Such length 
of ears never was seen since the creation of the 
species. ‘Ah,’ said the cuckoo, ‘we are in tuck. 
Our quarrel is an affair of the ear, and here is an 
admirable pair of them. This is the very judge we 
w-nt.” 

‘The ase was browsing, and never dreamed that 
he was one day to be a judge of music. But stranger 
things sometimes happened. Our two birds lighted 
beside him, complimented him on his gravity and 
judgment, explained the subject of their dispute, and 
begged him very humbly to decide it. 

* But the ass, scarcely turning round his clumsy 
head, and continuing to browse most dilligently, made} 
them a sign with his ears that he was hungry, and 
that he was not that day holding a bed of justice.— 
The birds insist—the ass continues to browse. At 
last, however, his appetite was appeased. There 
were some trees planted on the skirts of the meadow. 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ go there, and [ will come to you. 
You sing and I will digest. I will listen to you, and 
then give you my opinion.’ 

«¢ The birds take flight and perch inatree. The 
ass follows them with the air and step of a chief jus- 
tice. He lay down onthe grass, and called to them, 
* Begin ; the court will hear you.’ 

‘¢* My lord,’ said the cuckoo, ‘ you must not lose 
a note I sing; you must seize the character of my 
song, and; above all, be pleased to observe its contri- 
vance and method.’ Then, drawing himself up, and 
clapping his wings each time, he began to sing, 
* Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckuckoo, cuckoo, cuckuckoo "” 
and after having combined these notes in all possible 
ways, he held his peace. 

“The nightingale, without any preamble, began 
to display her voice, struck into the boldest modula- 
tions, and warbled the most singular and original 
strains. Her song was successively sweet, airy, bril- 
fiant, and pathetic ; but it was not music for every 








‘* Carried away by her enthusiasm, she would have 
sung longer ; but the ass, who had been yawning fear- 
fully all the while, interrupted her. ‘I have no 
doubt,’ said he, ‘ that all that you have been singing 
is very fine, but I can make nothing of it. It scems 
to me to be strange, confused, and incoherent. You 
are perhaps more learned than your rival, but he is 
more methodical than you ; and, for my part, I am 
for method.’ ” : 

“© * Now,’ said the Abbé, addressing M. Le Roy, 
and pointing to Grimm with hie finger, ‘ there is the 
nightingale—you aré the cuckoo—and I am ‘the ase 
who decides in your favor. Guod night!’”..... 





LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES::: :.. 

THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 

OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 

jally’ Railroad and Transportation Companies, that - they 

ave become sole proprietors of certain im ments in the 

of Locomotive nes. and other railway car- 

riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 

Enginecrs, by letters patent. from the United States, and that 

they are prepared’to execute any orders for the construction ot 

Leseuesied haan, Tenders, &c. with which they may be 

favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 

any engagements they may make in refereage to this line et 
business, 

‘They have already in their possession the requisite appara 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 221-2 miles per hour. 
Their peg eng ee other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best _— engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency im the conveyance of burthens, but 
to — durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne 
pinelw 


terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode 
rate, than on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, &c. and other communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 


ee 
4 Wriram NORRI®, Secretary. 


es will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal- 
coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 


. 


December 2d, 1833. 


“\jread. 1 
‘|| The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart. 

























press, 

up in Marble Paper 

part of the country ; the } 

and probably not 25 cents, to any part of the county. 
Published at 35 W.Y, by 


all street > 
D: K. MINOR & J. B. CHALLIS. 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

> The subscriber waving eretted extensive machinery for 
the manufacture of the Iron Work for Railroad Cars, and hav 
ing made arrangements with Mr. Phineas Davis, patentee of 
the celebrated wire chilled wheels, will enable him to fit up at 
short notice ‘4 number of cars which may be wanted. 

The superiority of the above Wheels has been fully tested| 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where they have been in 
constant use for some months past. Having fitted up Wheels' 
for six hundred Cars, the subscriber flatters Simeelf that he can 
execute orders in the above line to the satisfaction of persons} 
requiring such work. The location of the shop: being on the 
tide- waters of tbe Chesapeake Bay, will enable him to ship the; 
work to any of the Atlantic ports, on as r terme asi 
can be offered by any person. All orders will be executed with 
despatch, and the work warranted. When there are but a few 
setts wanted, ee chilis mad paeerne = to be yr or the 
company pay the expense of ma the same, uired, 
will be sent with the wheels. All Wheels furpished and fitted 
by the subscriber wil! have no extra charge on account of the) 
patent right. 

Samples of the above Wheels, which have been broken to! 
show their superiority, may be seen at the office of the Railroad 
Journal; at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
Boston; and at Joha Arnold's shop, near the Broad street 
House, Philadelphia. All orders directed to ». W. & E. PAT 

TERSON, Baltimore, or to the subscriber, Joppa Mills, Little 


al2tf OR 












hese Cars ; a specimen of whic’ 


: ; a = bi —_— ; 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railsoad 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet;. near Bleecker ative ar t, 


New-York. on oe 
33" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
tiny be sean og'thes part o 
he New-York and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 
RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 


Also. AXLES fi ed to sebenin complete 
thine Jemertee Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N.J. Allorders addressed to. the, subscribers 

Cork, will be promptly at 





at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New- 
tendedto. | Also, CAR SPRINGS. 


Also, Flange Tires turaed complete... " 
J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry. Dock, Now-York. 


THOMAS B. STILL MAN > Mi , 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lethon, en og 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tu 
ers, which are warranted “+ g~ and economy, to be 
k 


y : 
tior to any thing of the ki fore The } 
assurance is given that wor weli,. 
sonable terms. A share of public ge is res; 





sclicited. 














Gunpowder Post-Office, Baltimore countv, Maryland, wil 
be at tended to. DEAN WALKER. a 3 
RAILWAY IRON. 

Flat Bars in 


i} Ninety-five tons of 1 inch by } iach, | lengthsoi 141015 
200 do. 1} do. do. | feetcounter sunk 


40 do. 14 do. do. { holes, endscutat 
800 do. 2 do. do. { anangle of 44 de- 
800 do. 2} do. do. | ees with spli- 

soon expected, cing plates, nails 
J to suit. 


250 do. of Edge Railsof 36 lbs. per yard, withthe requisite 
chairs, keys and pine. 
Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels 
Axles of 24, 23, 2f, 3, 3}, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail 
wayCars Locomotives of patent iron. 
The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. & G, RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and opine Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d7lmeowr 


SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS, 

3 The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not euperior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 








eter, with two Teepres nee y eraeeet josrumest, witha 

Goniometer attached, particularly ada ro 

sés. Oe WM, 3 YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 


to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
~ Baltimore, 1832. 
In reply tothy inquiries ayn ey xo instruments manu-| 
factured by.thee, now in use or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
c eerfully furnish thee with the following informaticn. 


ment of construction of thy make is: seven. _The whole num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass’? is eight. These areal) ex- 
clusive of the.number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation De nt. , 
Both Levels and Compasses arein good repair. They have 
in fact. needed but. little r 8,except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable, ; ms 
I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasscs 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any othere 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. : 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the enginee) 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience ot 
the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all othere 
now in use“or laying ofrails—and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Rallodelphin, February, 1833. 
Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s ** Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most one recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil 


ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—also,a Railroad Goniom-, 


The following recommendations are respectfully submitted} 





INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTR 
MANUFACTORY. 

mints Soutiens ee ee fie’ Union 8 Hotei, Balti 

0. outh street, one n oO th 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, a 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture ‘to 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shorest » an 
fairterms. Instruments repelnes twith care and. 
For proof of,jthe high estimation on which their 8| 
ee ap are meh: a beg ro ond to 
the public perusal, t iw es gentlemen 
distinguished scientific attalgments. ’ 7 

To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made. a 
months since, 1 now offer you rig opinion ‘of the 2 
made at your establishment, for the Bakimore and 
toad Company. This opinion would bave been given ata much 
earlier period, but was intentionally delayed, in ordertoafford 
a longer time for the trial of the I.struments, so that T could 
—< with the greater confidence of their merits, ifauch they 
should be found to possess. ; oi oN 
It is with much pleasure I can. now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern:ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Ofthe whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and fivé 
of the Compasses, not one has required any 
last twelve months, except from the occasiona 
a oe or from — ents, oA res all SS are | 

ey possess a firmness a atthe same 

a putea = and beauty of execution, which reflect much ¢ 


any 


ies engaged 
may require: lausremente of superior 


JAMES P, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Balt 






I have examined with careseveral E 
of your Manufacture, 
or’s Compasses ; and ¢ 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. t 
appeared well proportioned tosecure facility in use, and accu- 
i. and permanency in adjustments. 7% 
hese instruments seemed to me to possess allhe modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within® these few years ; and I have no doubt butchey 
will give every satisfaction when used in thefield, 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. S. Civil. Engineer. 


Baltimore, May lat, 
To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— Astyou have meto 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your | 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aqu with 
theiraualities have gone, I have great reason to think wellof - 
the skill displayed in their construction. The neatness 
workmansh P has been the subject of frequent remark” 
seif, and of the accuracy of their performance I have re 
satisfactory assurance from others, whose ion I re 
and who have had them for a considerable in us 
efforts you have made establighmentin 
telieve us of the uecessity 
may want in our line, deserve the w 
our warmencouragerient. Wishing you 



















Germantown, F 1833. _ 

For a year I have used Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 

Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has com the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 


‘I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi 








Fr further information on this subject see No. 49, 
272, Vol. 2, of Railroad Journal. 


pe 





neers ae preferable to any others for that purpose. 
HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 
ml ly Germant, and Norrist. Railroad 


our enterprize so well merits, er oa" 
r ; -H.LA 
Civil Engineerinthe service ofthe Baltimoreand Ohio. 
road Company. odie 
A number of other letters are in f 
introduced, but are too lengthy. 8 : 
submit them, upon application, to any person — 


iug the same. 
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2 pl yb pete 
ve as something new— 
A g rainbow on the wild! es 
‘The bud she is, that held no dew 
. » » Untile blossom cup it grew. 
In gi days sbe loves all things 
wn wiftat tive = ape laa 
"To only one, with rapt regard 
Her light of life and great reward? 
Oh ! Woman's love. when woman grown, 


Is fix’d as is the tar; 
And (chil ‘ish ever flown) 


1K well, in cave of 
. Berlclimancioe ent eer 


(From tHe Grosz.) 

By the President of the United States of America. 
Be hts day's mation. 

Whereas, a Convention between the Government 
of the United States of America, and her Majesty the 
hay ee in the name an:! behalf of her Catho- 
lic Majesty, Donna Isabel the Second, was conclud- 
ed and si by their respective Plenipotentiaries, 
at Madrid, on the seventeenth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four; which Convention is word for word 
as follows: 

Convention for the settlement of Claims between the 
United States of America and her Catholic Ma- 
esty. 

4 The Government of the United States of Amori 
ca, and her Majesty the Queen Regent, Governess 


are ” 








of 8 | the minority of her august daughter, 
her Cat joy DonnaYsabel II, from a desire 
of adjusting by a definitive arrangement the claims 
preferred " each party against the other, and thus 
removing all grounds of disagreement, as also of 


strengihening the ties of friendship and good under- 
standing which happily subsist between the two na- 
ions, have appointed: for this purpose, as their re. 
ve plenipotentiaries, namely: the President of 
‘United States, Cornelius P. Van Ness, a citizen 

of the said United States, and their Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near her Catho. 
lic Majesty Donna Yesabel If, and her Majesty the 
Regent, in the name and behalf of her Catho-. 

lic Maj Majesty Donna Ysabel I[1, his Excellen. 














8 note or list of the aims of Ameri 
the Government of Spain, specifying 





ets and three years after- 
wards, or sooner if possible, authentic copies of all 
the documents upon which they may have been 































ARTICLE V. | 

This convention shall be ratified, and the ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged, in Madrid, in six months 
from this time, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentia- 
ties have signed these articles, and affixed thereto 
their seals. 

Done in Triplicate at Madrid, this seventeenth day 
of February, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
four. Seal.] C. P, Van Ness, 

Seal.] Jose De Herepia. 

And Whereas the said Convention has been duly 
ratified on both parts, and the respective ratifications 
of the same were exchanged at Madrid, on the four- 
teenth day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
thirty-four, by Cornelius P. Van Ness on the 
part of the United Sjates, and His Excellency Don 
Francisco Martinez de la Rosa, on the part of Her 
Catholic Majesty—Now therefore be it known, that 
I, Anprew Jackson, President of the United States, 
jhave caused the said Convention to be made public, 
to the end that the same and every clause and arti- 
cle thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good 
faith by the United States aud the cijizens thereof. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
_ — the seal of the United States to be af- 

xed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this first day of 
November, in the year of our Lord one 

{u. s.}, thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, and 
of the Independence_of the United States 
the fifty-ninth. * AwnpreEw Jcxson. 

By the President : 

Joun Forsytu, Secretary of State. 


The following is a translation of the form, or model, 
of the insription: 











No. —— Perpetual rent of Spain. 
Cupon of dolls. Payable in Paris at the 
of rent payable in| rate uf 5 per cent. per an- 
Paris on the — day | num. 
of — 183- Cu. Inscribed in the great book 
pon No. 1. of the the consolidated debt. 








This inscription is issued in pursuance of a con. 





Don Jose de Heredia, Knight Grand Cross of the 

yal American Order of Ysabel the Catholic, one 
of her Majesty’s Supreme Council of Finance, ex. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentia.y, 
and President of the Royal Junta of Appeals of Cre. 
dits against France; who, afier having exchang- 
ed their respective full powers, have agreed upon 
the following articles : 

ARTICLE I. 

Her Majesty the Queen Regent and Governess, 
in the name and in behalf of her Catholic Majesty, 
Donna Ysabel II. engages to pay to the United States, 
as the balance on account of the claims aforesaid, 
the sum of twelve millions vellon in one or several 
i ions, as preferred by the Government of the 
United States, of perpetual rents, on the great buok 
of the consolidated debt of Spain, bearing an interest 
of five per cent. per annum. Said inscription or in. 

ions shall be issued in conformity with the mo. 
del or form annexed to this Convention, and shall be 
delivered in Madrid to such person or persons as may 
be authorized by the Government of the United 
States to receive them, within four months after the 
exchange of the ratifications. And said inscriptions, 
or the proceeds thereof, shall be distributed by the 
Government of the United States among the claim- 
ants entitled thereto, in such manner as it may deem 
jast and equitable. ‘ 

ARTICLE 1. 

The interest of the aforesaid inscription or inserip. 
tions shall be paid in Paris every six months, and the 
firet half yearly payment is to be made six months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of this Con. 


: ARTICLE IL. 
~ The high contracting parties, in virtue of the sti- 
— contained in article first, renounce, release, 


vention concluded at Madrid on the day of 

183- between her Catholic Majesty the 

Queen of Spain, and the United States of America, 

i the payment of the claims of the citizens of said 
tates. 








Inscription No. —— 
Capital. Rent 
Dollars or Frances. Dollars or Francs, 
The bearer of this is entitled to an annual rent of 
——— dollars or francs, payable at Paris every six 
months, on the —— by the bank. 
ers of Spain in that city, rating each doll at 5 francs 
40 centimes, in conformity with the royal decree of 
December 15th 1825. 
Agreeably to said royal decree an appropriation of 
one per cent. on the nominal value of this rent is 
made annually ‘at compound interest for the extinction 
of the same, which amountshall be employed by 
the above mentioned bankers in such extinction peri- 
odiecally at the current rate. 
Madrid of 183 
The Secretary of State and of the 
department of Finance. 
The Directors of the Royal Caisse 
@ Amortisation. 
In witness whereof we the undersigned Plenipo. 
tentiaries of Her Catholic Majesty the Queen of 
Spain and of the United States of America, have 
signed this model and have affixed thereunto our 
seals. 
Done at Madrid this 


—— O 





day of 
(Seal.] Josz pe Herepia. 
[Seal.} C. P. Van Ness. 
OrFicia.. 
Department of State, Nov. 3d. 1834. 


By the 4th article of the Convention concluded 





cancel all claims which either may have upon 
the other, of whatever class, denomination, or origin 
may be, from the 22d of February, one thousand 
ndred‘and nineteen, until the time of signing 


Oa the request of the Minister Plenipot f 
‘request inister ipotentiary o 
Hier Catholic Majesty at Wal the Govorn- 

‘of the United States will deliver to him, in six 


with Spain on the 17th of February last, a copy of 
which is published with the President’s Proclama- 
tion of the 1st instant, it is stipulated that the Gov. 
ernment of the United States will deliver to the 
|Spanish Minister at Washington, in six months after 


claims of American citizens against the Government 








of eee 
can||list is to be 


the exchange of the ratifications. a note or list of the|! 













to the Minister will expire on 
the 14th day of February next. It is: re. 
|quested that all persons having claims against the 
Spanish Government, which have originated since 
the 22d of February 1819, and before the time of 
signing the Convention, and which sre supposed to 
be included in the terms of the said treaty, will send 
to this Department without delay, a note thereof, 
specifying the nature and amount of each claim, and 
the name of the claimant. 
Joun Forsytu, Sec’y of State. 





AGENTS FOR NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ENRY G. WOODHULL, of Wheatland, Monroe coun- 
ty, New York, is agent for the following Publications : 
The New York American Daily, at $10.00—Tri-Weekly, at 
$5.00—Semi-Weekly, at $4.00 in advance. 
The American Railroad Journal, Weekly, at $3.00 per an- 


num 

The Mechanics’ Magazine, two volumes a year, at $3.00 per 
annum. ‘ 

The Quarterly. Journal of Agriculture and Mechanics, at 
$5.00 per annum, or $1.25 per number. 

The Family Magazine, 416 pages a year, at $1.50 in advance. 

The Monthly Repository and Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, of 36 pages a month, at $1.00 in advance, now in the 
5th volume, bound volumes $1.25 

The Ladies’ Companion, of 54 pages a month, at $3.00 per 
annum, in advance. 

The Rochester Gem, at $1.50 in advance. 

All communications addressed to me, at Wheatland, Monroe 
county, will be promptly attendcd to. September 19, 1834. 

nov6 Cif. 


ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
ese POSITORY. 


eee S3_ Thesubseriber having resumed thecharge of tho 
eomiwes above establishment, isnow enabled to furnish tra- 

Sees ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
1833, warranted of the best quality. 
The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold atthis estab- 
lishment excepting those raised expressly for it, and by experi- 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine, 
It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures bere 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that itis 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances. but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 
Atse—French Lucern, White Dutch Clover; White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 

.W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office. 
<7 Catalogues may he had at the Store; 1f sent for by mail, 
will be ferwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, asthe better 
ustice can be done in the execution. 

*,* Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for thefollowing publications» 
to wit:—Nezw Yorx Farmer and Americay Gardener's Mag- 
azine; Mecuantcs’ Magazine and Register of Inventions and 
Improvements ; AMERICAN RaitROaD JourNaL and Advocate 
of Internal Improvements; andthe New-York American, Dai- 
ly, Tri- Weekly, and Semi- Weekly : either orall of which may be 
seen and obtained by those who wish them, by calling at 347 
North Market street, Albang. tf 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


13 Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality 
watranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
aifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assorcment of Enginecring Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6t correr of Maidenlane. 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
he RAILROAD SPIKES. 
Ruilroad Spikes of every description required, made at 

the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to the 
public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use. 

Ship and ‘ Spikes made full size under the head, #0 as 
ot to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS CORNING 
& CU., Albany, or to THOMAS TURNER, at the Factory, 
Troy, N.Y. . sept. 13 ly 


mm 
NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 


| 

| 1g SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
|che county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
/.od put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Naile 
vith square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
vails, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and inthe same 
ipropertion larger sizes, even to epikes for ships. The nail is 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated ve 
redness,thatits capacity for being clenched is good and sure 

One herse power is sufficient todrive one machine, asd may 
easily be applied where such pes for driving machinery is in 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any pereons who may apply for them as soon 
asthey may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires ts sellone halfof his patent right forthe use of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
Varther information, or to purchase, will please to cal) atthe 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan 
ingburgh.—Augustl5, 1833. A29tf RM&F 


r= TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish 
mentto Hudson, underthe rame of Durfee, May & Co. offerte. 
|supply Rope of any ww ey length (without splice) for in- 
clined planes of Ratiroads atthe shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. Asto 
the quality of Rope, the public arereferredtoJ. B. Jervis, Eng. 

. & H. ih. R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Enginees 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon§, 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 


























Ic Spain, specifying their amounts respectively. The 
ratifications having been exchanged at Madrid on 





Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, : 
January 29, 1833, 





